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BOUT three years ago I 
A happened to be in Concord, 
N: when Woodrow 
Wilson was there soliciting 
interest in his nomination by the 
Democratic party, and, with most 
cf those who were stopping at the 
Eagle Hotel, I went over to the hall 
where he made a speech. What he 
then said, and his manner in saying 
it, left impressions of which | took 
little stock at the time, not suppos- 
ing that he would receive the nomi- 
nation. But these almost  sub- 
conscious observations were the first 
to flash on my mind when, scme 
months later, being in England, | 
read a little squib (so small a speck 
are we on the horizcn of the tight 
little isle) in a Yorkshire lccal 
paper, that this same Weodrow 
Wilson had been elected President 
of the United States. I saw him 
again as he stocd with self. ccnscicus 
and awkward embarrassment in the 
office of the Eagle Hotel, expecting 
greetings and hand-shekings, which 
were not forthcoming, to any extent. 
For, as a matter cf fact, there had 
been no enthusiasm at the meeting, 
and an unccmfortable feeling had 
been left by his speech. 3 
Something, it seemed, was not 
quite right. I do nct know how 
others may have analyzed that 
sense of mental discomfort, although 
all present must have felt it. My 
own attention was focused on the 
oratorical effect which Mr. Wilson 
had sought to produce at the climax 
of his speech, when he declared him- 


self to be the standard bearer cf 
‘the new freedom,” and upon the 
fact which I had particularly noted. 
that for an instant he flinched, so to 
speak, in making this utterance, but 
quickly gathering himself together, 
resumed the waving of his arm and 
the crescendo of his pericd. At 
first I thought that he had paused 
in expectation of applause, and that 
he was embarrassed by its absence. 
But I scon became convinced that 
he suffered from a deeper and less 
temporary source of uneasiness. 
It seemed to me that he lacked 
confidence, not in himself, but in 
the phraseology which he was em- 
ploying for the expression of him- 
self. It seemed as if an _ ultra- 
conservative was using the catch- 
words and small-coin of political 
radicalism, and that he was sur- 
prised, delighted and a little fright- 
ened at finding himself so extreme, 
and though he was quite unconscious 
of the abysm of conservatism be- 
neath the surface cf his words, an 
occasional sense in the midst of his 
radical expressions of not being to 
the manner born, disturbed his 
poise in this curious way at the most 
inopportune juncture. That im- 
pression, so vivid at the moment, 
recurring so instantaneously in a dis- 
tant land on the news of his election, 
I now believe to have been correct. 
Between Woodrow Wilson’s dis- 
content with his own times, and the 
discontent of the majority of his 
followers, there is a contradiction 
which-they, as yet, fail to perceive 
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because of his use of* their own 
phraseology, and his alignment with 
them in opposition to some of their 
pet aversions. And it is precisely 
this contradiction that explains 
the apparent strength and the real 
weakness of the present administra- 
tion. By one of those ironies of 
history, which are a just retribution 
for the follies of mankind, the people 
of the United States at a moment 
when they believed that they were 
turning their backs on the past, 
elected to the presidency a man 
whose political concepts are those 
of some three or four generations 
ago. And not a few are already 
beginning to note that, although 
the voice is the voice of Jacob, the 
hands are the hands of Esau. 

Under this curiously  self-con- 
tradictory leadership are gathered 
Congressional elements quite at 
variance with one another, and hav- 
ing in common only their obedience 
to a leadership, which they variously 
interpret. ‘This is the source of the 
apparent strength of the adminis- 
tration. Its real weakness lies in 
the use of radical forces for the 
accomplishment of reactionary ends. 

Not only by its much vaunted 
legislative program, but by its 
administrative policies, the adminis- 
tration has been, not doing, but 
undoing. It has been moving back- 
ward toward .a commercial-political 
organization of society whose fav- 
ored type is the small-landed pro- 
prietor, or semi-aristocracy, that 
belonged to the post-colonial epoch. 
It has been sedulously undoing the 
constructive work of many years 
and many minds, and particularly 
of the last generation,— the most 
wonderful epoch of humanly helpful 
progress that history records. 

All of this is important, because 
the Wilson administration has de- 
veloped into the most personal ad- 
ministration that our country has 
known. No explanation of the 
situation can be correct that is not 
based on an understanding of the 
President himself. No _ discussion 
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of present issues can be thoroughly 
intelligent that does not take into 
the account this tremendous per- 
sonal equation. 

General deference has thus farbeen 
paid to: Dr. Wilson’s scholarship. 
This is very natural when we con- 
sider the type of men ordinarily 
found in American political life. 
But our commendation should not 
be so sweeping and uncritical as to 
fail to note his peculiarities as a 
scholar. A close study of such a 
book as his “‘The State,”’ reveals 
certain mental traits that have 
not failed to leave their impress 
on his administration. In particu- 
lar, he has a surprising habit of as- 
suming, without discussion, the very 
points in his argument which are 
most in need of proof. The book is 
evidently written with a precon- 
ceived notion of the course of govern- 
ment, and the facts are forced to 
accord with that notion. At the 
slightest suspicion that they do not, 
the facts are omitted, and the omis- 
sion glossed over with some sweep- 
ing statement, premised by such 
an expression as ““we may suppose,” 
or “it is natural to believe,” etc. 
At the very point where a scholar 
of a more judicial temperament 
would examine his sources and mar- 
shal his authorities, Dr. Wilson 
attempts to satisfy his readers with 
an assertion on his own authority. 
This source of possible error is 
augmented by a still more discon- 
certing habit of entirely omitting 
facts vital to the discussion. For 
example, Dr. Wilson has a theory 
in his mind as to the origin and de- 
velopment of American institutions. 
That theory exaggerates the direct 
debt of our institutions to English- 
Teutonic ideals of local self-govern- 
ment. He attributes the form as- 
sumed by our institutions to an 
instinctive falling back on these 
ancient local habits of self-govern- 
ment, as the over-lordship of Eng- 
lish centralized government waned. 
Such a theory has its very obvious 
predilections. It is but partially 
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true, and ignores important facts 
that militate against it. It fails 
utterly to make allowance for the 
tremendous influence of French 
radical thought among our fathers. 
‘When we consider the real facts in 
the case, Dr. Wilson’s omission is 
amazing. It is a serious blot on 
the scholarship of his interesting 
volume. It shows that Dr. Wilson 
seems to have a faculty for deceiving 
himself in the interest of his pre- 
conceived notions. This habit of 
mind is also most illuminating when 
we come to review the course of 
recent events. 

I must make one other point in 
regard to the President personally. 
I doubt if it is possible for the 
average business man of America 
to comprehend in how strange a 
land the President wanders when he 
attempts to grasp business problems. 
Most of our people have been edu- 
cated by business pursuits rather 
than by books. A grasp of practi- 
cal business is easy and natural to 
them. To the man whose conver- 
sation has been with books and 
theories, or at best with a few broad 
considerations of business, the actual 
world of business is a country more 
foreign than far Cathay. There 
grows up in his mind an unwarranted 
feeling of mental superiority to it, 
and of deep suspicion. He stands 
on the shore of the sea of commer- 
cial life, and perceives the flotsam 
and jetsam of its wreckage, the 
weeds andempty shellsof its shallows, 
the restless roll of its surf, the mur- 
mur of its tides. Of its actual navi- 
gation, of its currents and great 
trade winds, of its ports and routes 
of travel, of the ability and skill re- 
quired to construct the great ves- 
sels which use them, of its storms 
and dangers, he knows nothing. 
He is unaware of its heroisms and 
its romances. He is out of touch 
with its sailor-craft and its lend-a- 
hand spirit. He knows but little 
of its strife or its aims, its greed 
or its generosity. He has the 
strong suspicions of ignorance, and 


a purely academic and somewhat 
intolerant sense of superiority. He 
has no doubt but that he can master 
its problems at a glance. He be- 
lieves that his theories must be 
vastly superior to its best wisdom. 
He has no question as to his entire 
competence to lay down rules for its 
guidance. He resents its power and 
influence. He enters with impunity 
where those of life-long conversa- 
tion with its ways fear to go. This 
external attitude toward business 
has advantages, but from the stand- 
point of law-making it has terrible 
disadvantages. The President’s 
mis-conceptions of American busi- 
ness life are fundamental. Hence 
his latest and most glaring incon- 
sistency, that of the appointment of 
Mr. Jones to the Federal Reserve 
Bank Board. Knowing Mr. Jones 
personally, and believing him to be 
honest and intelligent, and at the 
same time profoundly prejudiced 
against “Big business,” he con- 
ceives that Mr. Jones is a great 
exception, — that he alone is honest 
and able among the pirates and 
wolves of big business. As a re- 
sult, he makes an appointment, 
the propriety of which is more than 
questionable, and is amazed at the 
resistance encountered. When we 
come to examine more generally the 
course of the administration, we find 
that these personal peculiarities of 
the President have played havoc with 
our foreign relations; with our in- 
ternal business, and with the work of 
Congress. 

A scholar has passed the most un- 
scientific, the most crude, the most 
unscholarly tariff law under which 
business has been compelled to labor 
for many years. The Underwood 
bill is that worst of all possible fiscal 
policies,— a compromise tariff. Itis 
neither flesh nor fish. It offers none 
of the balanced compensations of a 
true low tariff — which it is not, 
with certain exceptions — none of 
the stimulus of a true protective 
tariff. It does not lower prices, 
indeed, by lessening production it 
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tends to raise them, at the same 
time it depresses industry. The 
President believes that “business 
will adjust itself to the tariff,” in 
fact goes so far as to say that it has 
adjusted itself. This is another in- 
stance of his amazing ability to see 
facts as he wishes tosee them. Not 
only is business not adjusted to the 
new tariff, but it never will be, and 
in the nature of the case cannot be. 
The only possible “‘adjustment”’ will 
come by amendment of the law 
itself. The business of the country 
could adjust itself to free trade, 
or practical free trade, as repre- 
sented in a low, revenue-only tariff 
law. Such an adjustment would re- 
quire a change so sweeping that it 
would at first produce disaster. 
the New Encianp Macazin_E does 
not believe that the country is ripe 
for such a change. Business can 
adjust itself to a protective tariff, 
and it is to such a tariff that our in- 
dustries are now adjusted. Either 
free trade or protection are defens- 
ible, and for either sound reasons 
can be advanced. A demand for 
free trade will come of itself when 
we are ready for it. It will come 


from our industries themselves, as it 


didin England. It should never be 
allowed when it comes as a demand 
from those who would attack our in- 
dustries. Our manufacturers will 
not be blind to the facts when free 
trade is really best for them. But 
timely or untimely, we are not of- 
fered so intelligent and intelligible a 
basis of business as free trade. We 
are given a hopeless compromise de- 
void of all compensations, not meet- 
ing increased foreign competition 
with lowered prices, making im- 
possible any adjustment of wages 
(indeed the carnival of strikes for 
higher wages goes merrily on), bal- 
ancing loss of home markets with no 
newly opened foreign markets. We 
are not enabled to compete with the 
world, but the world is invited to 
come in and compete with us. To 
guch a law the business of the coun- 
try not only is not “adjusted,” but 


it never can be adjusted. It is 
strange that a student of American 
history should have known that 
a compromise law tariff has always 
proven to be the worst possible of 
all fiscal policies. 

The currency law is a bold experi- 
ment, As toned down by the insis- 
tence of Republican senators and 
the aid of a few of the abler Demo- 


'crats in the Senate, it is not wholly 


unacceptable to the financial inter- 
ests of the country. In the form in 
which it passed the house, this 
much could not have been said. 
The President’s own currency, or 
banking law, if it had passed 
in its original form, would, bankers 
almost universally declare, have 
brought confusion and disaster. No 
bill introduced during the present 
administration has shown more 
clearly the inability of the adminis- 
tration to cope with business prob- 
lems. What of good there is in the 
bill is the remnant of the work of the 


old financial commission of the for- 


mer administration, and the amend- 
ments forced by the better elements 
in the Senate. Even in its present 
form it is a very questionable 


piece of legislation. It ignores the 


witness of history that all efforts for 


an “elastic” currency have resulted 


in expansion with no possibility of 
after contraction, until that con- 
traction has been brought about by 
business disaster. It gives great 
authority to a board of members 
who can only come to agreement by 
compromise. It ignores the fact 
that all powerful commissions have 
thus far produced only evil in our 
country. I am aware that it has 
been acquiesced to by financial in- 
terests, but it is not yet in operation, 
nor has the President shown such a 

preciation of the improvements in 
the law brought about by a strong 
minority, as to give confidence that 
its administration by him will be in 
the spirit of these improvements, 
and not in the spirit of the original 
law. As it stands it is dangerous, 
depending wholly on the wisdom and 
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ability of its administrating board. 
The personnel of that board becomes 
the all-important thing. The “new 
freedom ”’ issues in the creation of an 
autocratic board with the power of 
life or death over business.* 

The proposed anti-trust legisla- 
tion creates positive alarm. It de- 
fines as crime methods of action that 
are so near to what is essential to the 
carrying on of any great business, 
that it must either be interpreted out 
of existence by the courts or count 
out many of our most progressive 
and best conducted enterprises. 
The President is so afraid of big 
business interests, that his attitude 
on that subject verges on confisca- 
tion. He is sensitive, we are told, 
to the interests of the small stock- 
holders of our railroads, from which 
we are to infer that he does not care 
a rap whether the large holders lose 
or not, indeed, it appears that he 
would like to see them lose. He is 
obsessed with the notion thatto have 
more than a little is a crime. Just 
how much that little should be, who 
shall say? 

To carry out this intensely per- 
sonal program of legislation in all its 
crudity of form, the President has 
uesd every power which he is able to 
grasp, straining to its utmost his 
constitutional authority. He has 
shown himself intolerant of opposi- 
tion. He attributes sinister mo- 
tives to all who undertake to cam- 
paign against his measures. He 
would read them out of his party, not 
only, but out of the ranks of honesty. 
The country has looked on with 
amazement at the supineness of 
Congress under this pressure. 
Washington never showed itself 
farther from the main currents of 
public opinion than in this yielding 
to executive influence. ‘The House 
_has rendered itself ridiculous. The 
country has come to look to the 
Senate alone for anything resembling 
mature consideration of a new meas- 
ure. Allof thisneedsasharp reminder 
that the people have been looking on 
with little of real contentment. 


These larger issues are so para- 
mount that we overlook other mat- 
ters that are of really serious con- 
cern. The action of the President 
has been such as to give a sharp set- 
back to civil service regulation. 

He has made the diplomatic rep- 
resentation of the country abroad a 
disgrace that has shamed every true 
American. His appointments have 
shown either a dearth of possible 
material within the ranks of his 
party, or a contempt of the import- 
ance of the posts filled that is little 
short of an insult to foreign states. 
He appears to have used the high- 
est positions in the diplomatic serv- 
ice as a reward for party fidelity. 
These things are not of light conse- 
quence. They only appear so in 
comparison with the great program 
of business regulation that has 
stopped the wheels of commerce, 
halted enterprise, and fallen with a 
heavy hand on the smaller business 
houses of the country, many of 
which — and not a few of the larger 
ones — have been already forced to 
the wall. 

As might be expected from what 
we have already seen of the Presi- 
dent’s intensity of predilection, none 
of these things move him. He at- 
tributes them to intrigue, or denies 
that they exist. He has so little 
knowledge of the business of the 
country as to actually imagine it to 
be possible for a few men to block 
the whole movement of business, or 
for the most diverse and often hos- 
tile interests to get together on an 
intrigue to discredit his administra- 
tion. He seems to forget that busi- 
ness men are of all political faiths, 
that one man’s conception of his 
best interests differs radically from 
that of others, that the bulk of the 
capital of the country now withheld 
from investment is that of the small 
holder, that great corporations must 
pay dividends to uphold theirstocks, 
that the railroads of the country, 
harassed and nagged by an Inter- 
state Commission that has its own 
secret motives and ambitions and 


*As this goes to press, a prominent New England business man calls our attention to the 
fact that in the first crisis since the passage of this bill, it has been necessary to hark back to the 
Vrecland-Vardaman law for relief. He prophesies that the new law will soon be struck from 


our statute books as worthless. 
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by ignorant state legislatures, can 


raise no money, and are frightened. 


almost into hysterics at the almost 
inevitable breakdown of their facili- 
ties before any rising tide of business 
or the eastward movement of great 
crops, that they are struggling with 
might and main to augment their 
facilities, but cannot attract in- 
vestment, that the people are hoard- 
ing their savings, that great enter- 
prises are standing in abeyance, 
awaiting a capitalization that is not 
forthcoming, simply because the 
small investor will not risk his cash. 
And in face of these facts, the Presi- 
dent declares that there is no busi- 
ness depression. He asserts that 
there is an intrigue to make it ap- 
pearso. He says of his administra- 
tion that “We know what we are 
doing,” and expects that the country 
will accept this statement without 
asking for proofs. In short, it 
would seem that the one thing that 
the President cannot tolerate is to be 
asked for a reason, or to support his 
position by argument. 

So absorbed has the country been 
in these things that it has passed 
over the backward stand taken by 
the administration in our develop- 
ment of the Philippine Islands, and 
the President has falsely interpreted 
this as acquiescence. We have left 
him to do as he pleased in 
Mexico, and he has pleased to ignore 
the rights of our own citizens in the 
interest of a fanciful and theoretic 
support of the Mexican masses that 
comes dangerously near to forcing 
upon them a method of government 
uncongenial to their racial charac- 
ter. The country has thought the 


whole thing a bad mess, and kept . 


still, but there is not one man in ten 
who believes that the President has 
been right. In the face of possible 
foreign complications, the people 
have stood as a unit, sacrificing their 
real opinions. 

The patriotism of our people, and 
their sense of fair play, leads them 
to lend a patient support to the ex- 
isting executive, and to withhold 


rebuke at the polls until he should 
have had an opportunity to fully 
make known his belief and policies, 
and in this we do right. Nothing 
could have been more admirable 
than thé patient attitude of the 
country toward Woodrow Wilson. 
Nothing could have been more 
admirable than the courtesy and 
support given him sofreely by promi- 
nent Republicans in both houses of 
Congress. But this patriotic and 
manly spirit of fair play has been 
misunderstood, and interpreted as 
belief, or at least acquiescence in 
policies that misrepresent the ma- 
jority of our people. _ 

The part which Congress has 
played in this singular situation calls 
for review. The country looks to 
Congress, not to the President for its 
laws. Due credit ought to be given 
to those who, in Congress, have been 
working for sanity and constructive 
legislation, and we ought to know 
who they are. The New ENGLAND 
MaGazineE, in the course of the next 
three numbers, plans to undertake 
a review of the part played by New 
England men in the important 
legislation of the current session. 
The part played by the President 
has been too apparent, too much in 
the public eye, too dominant, I 
might almost say too dominating. 
The duty of a legislator is not 
summed up in mere support or op- 
position to the administration. To 
pass over in silence the work of men 
who have been faithful to their duty 
in Congress, is an injustice most in- 
jurious to our government. For 
how shall we expect to persuade able 
men.to accept election to Congress, 
if they are to be the mere pawns of 
the administration, or its stubborn 
opposers? And how long shall we 
be able to look for anything more, if 
due credit is not given to those who, 
by their patient study of pending 
legislation and firm insistence on 
necessary amendments, maintain 
the dignity of Congress and the san- 
ity of our laws? 
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BLUEBERRYING WITH SAM BARSTOW 
By FRANK WEST ROLLINS 


love for picking blueberries. 

Never am I so happy as when 

I am out in a blueberry pas- 
ture, among the tangled bushes -and 
the sweet smelling ferns. I fasten 
my pail to my belt to have both 
hands free, seek out some high bush 
loaded with the great dark berries, 
and pick and pick, eagerly, feverishly, 
as if my very life depended on it. 
The handfuls go plumping into the 
pail, at first with a clear, resonant 
ring on the shining tin, and then 
more softly, as the pail fills up. 
The hot sun pours down on my old 
straw hat, but I do not mind it. A 
wasp comes zinging toward my face. 
I merely duck my head and seize an- 
other handful of berries. A mos- 
quito buzzes busily round my neck. 
I let him light and smash him when 
he gets to work. A bluebird teters 
on an adjoining bush, cocks his head 
at me, and wonders why I am steal- 
ing his dinner; but he is not 
disturbed, for there are countless 
bushels more. A gray squirrel hops 
cautiously toward me, takes an ob- 
servation and scuttles up a tree. 
A red-headed woodpecker fills the 
air with his rat-a-tat-tat on the old 
dead pine. A distant tinkle tells 
me that over beyond the great pines 
a cow is calmly grazing. And so, 
with all these pleasant but unob- 
trusive signs of life about me, I go 
from bush to bush, content to see 
the azure tide rising so steadily in 
my pail. Such are the simple joys 
of blueberrying alone. Better still 
is it to have a congenial companion, 
and best of all to have Sam Bar- 
stow. 

Sam is old and round-shouldered, 
but still active and robust, and the 
best of company. His experiences 
have been varied, and he talks about 


| HAVE always had a curious 


them in a simple, unbragging way 


that I like. He is mum as an oyster 


if there is a third person present, 
but me he trusts. 

It is a hot August morning when 
we start up the lake in his lap-streak 
boat. I steer, and he plies the oars 
with his short fisherman’s stroke. 
We are in no hurry, for we have the 
whole long day ahead of us, and we 
intend to talk as well as pick berries. 
There is a generous lunch basket in 
the stern locker, and we shall know 
what to do with it when the time 
comes. 

“Sam, how long have you lived 
up here?” I ask. 

**Bout forty-five years come 
next Christmas.” 

“‘How did you happen to settle 
here?” 

“Well, you see, I was al’ays 
master fond of shootin’, and in them 
days this was the greatest place for 
birds you ever see. I used to get 
a good livin’ out of ’em. That, and 
a little farmin’, and workin’ in the 
mill winters. Why, in the fall, this 
here lake used to be alive with birds 
of every kind. It was just a ques- 
tion of how many you wanted. 
And there was plenty of deer and 
caribou and bear and partridges 
and woodcock and small stuff.” 

“But I thought you learned car- 
pentering.” 

“So I did, but I got kinder tired 
of being tied down. Wanted to be 
my own boss. Oh! I done lots of 
things besides carpenterin’. Why, 
I spent seven winters on the Grand 
Banks, fishin’, but ’twas a hard life. 
No place for an old man. Need 
youth and nerve, up there, I tell 
you!” 

then what?” I venture. 

“Well, arter I got tired of that, I 
went a couple of v’y’ges to the West 
Indies, trading apples and cider for 
molasses. I kinder enjoyed them 
vy ges. It was warm down there, 
and sorter furrin and interestin’.” 
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“Some difference between Ha- 


vana and the Grand Banks!” 

“T should say so! But the Grand 
Banks makes better men, just the 
same. Don’t care much about them 
Dagos down there. Stick a knife 
in your back for a quarter any time. 

~“When the war come on, I en- 

listed in the 3d Maine Cavalry, but 
I didn’t like the horse business. 
More used to the sea, so I took a 
discharge and got transferred to the 
navy. Served under Farragut at 
New Orleans, and was at Port 
Royal and a lot of other scrim- 
mages.” 

“Do you get a pension?” 

“No, never asked forone. Al’ays 
been able to earn my own livin’. 
Thank God, I ain’t no pauper? I 
could get a pension any day, but 
I guess me and the old woman’! 
pull through ’ithout help from 
Washington.” 

“What did you do after the war?”’ 

“Well, that’s when I come up 
here. I’d got kinder sick of bein’ 
with such a mob of people. Wanted 
to get back to where it was quiet 
like, so I bought this old place from 
a woman whose husband was killed 
in the war. Jest about that time 
Joel Harding put in the dam down 
by the house, and started a little 
mill to make woollen yarn. 

““Me and Cordelia both worked 
in the mill, winters. We made a 
first-rate yarn. Why, I used to 
travel around the country for a 
hundred miles with my waggin, 
at one time, sellin’ it, and people 
used to come from all round the 
country here to buy it and weave 
it into cloth at home. I tell ye 
thet cloth would wear some! I’ve 
got an old suit of it now. Hanged 
if I can wear it out!” . 

you’ve been. a_ salesman, 
too?”’ 

“Yes, done most everything. 
Worked in the woods loggin’ two 
winters; helped build the county 
building down to Alstead one win- 
ter, served on the Coast Guard at 
Stearns’ Point two winters, and was 


captain of a boat luggin’ brick to 
Boston for a year.” 

By this time we are opposite a 
clearing that marks an abandoned 
farm on the other side of the lake, 
the house unoccupied and fast 
falling into decay. 

“Sam,” I ask, “what was the 
name of the family that used to live 
over there? Some curious name, I 
remember.” 

“Oh, that was the Simeon Card 
family. There- was a great, big, 
rousing family there at one time — 
grandfather, grandmother, sons and 
daughters and grandchildren, but 
they are all gathered up in the little 
stone-walled burying ground by the 
woods. Thatis, all butone. There 
is one of ’em still livin’. His name 
is Last Card. His father named 
him that because he was the last 
baby they had. He lives down to 
the Neck. When all the rest of the 
family died, he quit and went down 
there to work in a stable. 

“Speakin’ of him, you recollect 
that little cemetery was chuck full 
of tombstuns? Well, one day last 
fall this man Last Card, as lives 
down to the Neck, happened to come 
up here when it was kinder pleasant 
outdoors, to take a look at the old 
place. When he come to look into 
the cemetery there wa’n’t one of 
"em there. Every last one of ’em 
had disappeared. Card, he was 
kinder of scared like. Sort of 
superstitious. Thought they had 
been lugged off by evil sperits or 
somethin’ like that, but he come 
down and told some of the people, 
and it was sech a curious thing, that 
they started out on a hunt to see 
if they could find ’em. 

“They didn’t hunt regular, but 
whenever anybody down our way 
did n’t have nothing else to do, 
they’d go up and take a crack at 
huntin’ tombstuns. They searched 
the whole plaguey region over, 
here — all through the woods and 
round the lake, but they could n’t 
find hide nor hair of ’em, and they 
was just about givin’ up when ’Gene 
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BLUEBERRYING WITH SAM BARSTOW 


Stover, who lives up near Alwood 
Point come down one day, and said 
he stepped into Ed Beasom’s as he 
was comin’ by to get a drink of 
water, and happened to take a glance 
into the settin’ room, and he’d 
be dodgasted if the whole room 
wa’n’t lined with tombstuns. 

“Well, we formed a party the 
next Sunday and wandered up to 
Ed Beasom’s. We found him out 
in the yard splittin’ wood. He’s a 
queer old cuss who lives up there 
all alone, without any women folks, 
and some people think he’s a little 
cracked. 

“We hung round and talked to 
Ed about the crops and the weather, 
but while some of us was talkin’, 
two or three edged up near the 
house where they could get a squint 
into the settin’ room, and there, 
sure enough, was all them tombstuns. 

“Some one asked Ed point blank 
what he was doin’ with ’em. He 
said it seemed a pity to have ’em 
layin’ out there in all kinds of 
weather, and he al’ays did like 
tombstuns, and everybody had de- 
serted the old farm and the buryin’ 
ground, and so he kinder took a 
notion that he would have ’em up 
where he could take care of ’em. 
He did n’t seem to think thet he had 
done nothin’ wrong; in fact, he was 
rather proud of it. 

“We didn’t know what to do. 
We could n’t none of us remember 
any law against stealing tombstuns, 
so we went back and told Last Card 
where his tombstuns was to, and he 
went up there next day and made 
Ed get out his old drag, and hitch 
his horse to it, and draw ’em all 
back to the cemetery. But, there 
wa’n’t no way to tell which tomb- 
stun belonged to which grave, and 
*twan’t no use to put ’em up 
wrong, so Last Card had him stand 
em up on the side of the lot, against 
the wall. I suppose his idea was 
that the folks in the graves would 
know their own tombstuns, if they 
needed ’em, and could pick ’em out; 
but ’twas a funny thing to steal.” 
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“You seem to have a good many 


strange characters up here. How 
do you account for it?” 
“Well, it’s pretty simple. You 


see we aint never had no immigra- 
tion into this section; no new folks 
ever come here to settle, and the old 
families have married and _ inter- 
married until every one of ’em is 
relation to every other one, and 
your first cousin may turn out to be 
your grandmother’s aunt, or some- 
thin’ like that. It’s this inter- 
marrying business that has made 
the queer characters and the idiots. 
Nearly every family has what we 
call down here a “‘nateral”— some- 
one who is n’t more than half bright. 

“This very feller, Last Card, he 
suffered like Sam Hide for years with 
rheumatiz, and he tried every kind 
of medicine they had down to the 
apothecary store to the harbor, 
and I know of his sendin’ to Boston 
for Hostetter’s Bitters and Rad- 
way’s Ready Relief, but one day 
there was a troop of Kickapoo In- 
juns come here. You know how 
they travel around the country with 
a tent, and have medicine-men that 
cures people of all kinds of diseases, 
and how they have medicine to sell 
and all that?” 

“Yes, I have seen them once or 
twice.” 

“Well, ’bout three years ago one 
of them tribes come round here, 
and camped up to the Neck, right 
outside the village. Last Card got 
hold of the old medicine-man and 
told’ him his troubles. The Injun 
said he’d cure him for five dollars. 
He says to Last Card, ‘Now the 
trouble with you is that you never 
get the temperatoor of the body 
even.’ He says, ‘sometimes you 
are warm in one place and cold in 
another. Now, the thing to do is to 
get the temperatoor of the body just 
alike all over, and the only way 
you can do that is, when you go to 
bed at night, pull the clothes right 
up over your cad and breathe the 
same air right over and over all 
night. In that way,’ the old gazook 
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says, ‘you'll keep the temperatoor 
of the body absolutely even for 
eight or ten hours out of the twenty- 
four, and in a short time you won’t 
have no more rheumatiz,’ and he 
done so.” | 

**Do you mean that he absolutely 
did sleep with his head all covered 
up, and breathe the same air right 
over and over all night long?” 

“Yes, that’s just what he done, 
and I’ll be hanged if he did n’t get 
over his rheumatiz, and he aint 


-never had a touch of it since.”’ 


“Ts he still living?” 

“Yer bet he’s livin’, and spry 
as an eel.” 

*“‘He must have the constitution 
of a walrus.” 

“Oh, we got fellers around here 


that a stroke of lightnin’ could n’t 


kill. Why, the stuff some of ’em 
drinks would kill you in ten minutes, 
and they’ve been pourin’ it into 
their carcasses all their lives. They 
thrives on straight alcohol mixed 
with red pepper, and some of ’em 
drink wood alcohol. I’ve seen ’em 
do it. We’ve got fellers down our 
way what will drink a bottle of 
Jamaica Ginger right down without 
takin’t it away from their lips, 
and I know fellers that will drink 
shellac because there’s alcohol in it.” 

“But I thought this was a Pro- 
hibition state?” 

**So ’tis. That’s why they drink 
that kind of stuff. Nearly all them 
patent medicines are three-quarters 
alcohol, and you can go out behind 
the barn on some of the farms and 
find a pile of empty patent medicine 
bottles as big as a cord of wood. 

“Not a very attractive picture of 
the steady old New England farmer.” 

“Steady old New England farm- 
er! Our farmers round here are 
about the most shiftless, worthless, 
no-account set of men that I 
know. They don’t raise nothin’ 
but hell. They got a little money 


in the bank, and they plant a few 


potatoes, keep a cow, a pig or two, 
and an old horse and live mostly on 
cider and patent medicines.” 


“‘Cider and patent medicines and 
the summer people, I suppose?” 

“Yes, and hate ’em, too. When 
the last one of ’em clears out in the 
fall, the people all say, ‘good rid- 
dance,’ although they pretty nearly 
all of ’em have a bank account that’s 
a good deal fatter for their bein’ 
here. It’s all they can do to treat 
’em decent while they’re here in the 
summer.” 

““What’s the reason they feel that 
way?” 

““Why, you see these natives and 
the summer people don’t mix no 
more’n oil and vinegar. The sum- 
mer folks, most of ’em being pretty 
rich and pretty independent, look 
on the natives as kinder rough and 
uneddicated, and patronize ’em. 
They sorter look at ’em pityingly, 
and wonder what they do with them- 
selves when the summer folks ain’t 
there. The native people feel that 
they are just as good, and perhaps 
a little better, than the summer 
visitors. These natives have got 
long ancestry behind ’em. The 
names that you see here on the 
votin’ list and up to the cemetery 
run back two hundred and fifty 
years, and I guess it would puzzle 
some of the summer people to trace 
their ancestry back half that dis- 
tance. While they ain’t so rich, and 
don’t put on so many lugs, they feel 
that they are just as good as any- 
body alive, and it sorter irritates 
’em to see the patronizing airs 
that these ric bugs puts 


n. 

“But they’re willing enough to 
take their money.” 

“Oh, yes. They'll take their 
money all right, and they like to get 
as big a wad of it as they can. 
Why, if them summer people knew 
how everybody was gougin’ ’em, 
and how they chuckle over it in the 
winter, I guess they’d never come 
again. I get my milk for seven cents 
a quart, but the rusticators have to 
pay nine cents to the same milkman. 

can buy chickens for twenty-five 
cents a pound and the summer 
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THE STATE OF RELIGION IN NEW ENGLAND 


people pay forty-five. I was comin’ 
out of the market, once, down to the 
village with a peck of peas, and I 
met Mr. Skinner, that rich man 
from New York that lives down to 
the Point. He had just bought a 
peck, and he says to me, ‘what did 
you pay for your peas, Mr. Bar- 
stow?’ Seventy-five cents, I says. 
‘Great Scott!’ says he, I just paid 
$1.25.’ That’s the way it goes.” 
The nose of the old boat grates 
on the pebbly beach at the upper 
end of the pond—the nearest 
point to the big berry swamp 
against which we are to wage the 
day’s campaign. Sam draws in his 
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oars and carefully lifts out the berry 
pails and the lunch baskets that 
Aunt Cordelia has packed. 

“Yes,” I say, thinking of his last 
remark, “that’s the way it goes.” 
And then, to draw him out, “I 
suppose you’re just like the rest of 
them. You'll probably charge me 
twice as much for the boat as it’s 
worth, and twice as much for the 
luncheon, just because I’m from the 


city.” 
And Sam grins a friendly protest 
that he knows unnecessary. 


““Go ’way,” he says.. “You know 
better’n that. You.ain’t no city 
folks. You’re just plain people.”’ 


THE STATE OF RELIGION IN NEW 
NIGEAND 


“NO long has it been since the 
annual lamentation on this 
topic was a feature of the 
religious life of our people, 

that the younger generation is 
probably unaware of the delight 
with which our forefathers listened 
to such gloomy _lucubrations. 
Needless to say, the NEw ENGLAND 
MaGazineE does not seek to repro- 
duce either the eloquence or the 
despair of these village Jeremiahs 
of a by-gone day, according to 
whom the patient was always des- 
perately sick. 

But the writer finds himself 

hardly less out of sympathy with 
that more modern form of melan- 
cholic dissipation, the massing of 


social statistics, a tedious and un-. 


fruitful mode of inquiry from which 
many faulty conclusions are drawn. 

Neither do I care to discuss re- 
ligious freaks and curiosities. These 
are only significant when they be- 
come very numerous, and then only 
from the fact of their multiplication, 
which indicates unrest among the 
people and corruption in organized 
religion. There is nothing of that 
significance in New England to-day. 


While there are many “freak re- 
ligions,”’ especially in Boston, they 
do not spring from the people, and 
have no following among them. 
They are, for the most part, urged 
by charlatans for the exploitation 
of idle women with more leisure 
than sense. We may have a few 
Mormons and a handful of people 
who try to imagine that they are 
Buddhists, but, on the whole, or- 
ganized Christianity is without com- 
petition among us, and far from 
being corrupt in its organization, it 
is pure to a degree probably without. 
parallel in the world’s history. 
Orthodox Judaism is almost non- 
existent, save among very recent 
immigrants. Judaism, as a racial 
cult, remains, but is not aggressive, 
and in actual practice is scarcely to 
be distinguished from so-called lib- 
eral Christianity. We refer to them 


’ here as if they were Christians, or 


rather we mean always to include 
them. 

Religious hatred, also, is almost 
or quite a thing of the past. Such 
as appears arises from other than 
strictly religious opinions. In rural 
communities there is much jealousy 
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between congregations, but this 
arises from social differences and 
from the difficulty of supporting so 
many churches. I do not care to 
gloss the fact that there is still 
much fear of political dominance 
of Roman Catholics, and irritation 
over the growth and prosperity of 
Christian Science. Our people look 
with suspicion on all forms of highly 
centralized organization. ‘The self- 
governing local congregation is the 
form of church government that is 
indigenous to the soil. ‘The organi- 
zation of the Christian Science 
Church is, of €ourse, in no way simi- 
lar to that of the Roman Church. 
The management of its local con- 
gregations being simple and demo- 
cratic to a degree paralleled only 
by one or two of the Protestant 
denominations. While candor com- 
pels us to temper our general state- 
ment, with these apparent exceptions 
the general statement itself is still 
true, that hatred arising from differ- 
ing religious opinions is a thing of 
the past in New England. 

Freed from all but internal com- 
petition, conspicuously devoid of 
Organic corruptions, and_ rapidly 
outgrowing, if it has not already 
outgrown, religious hatred, one might 
imagine that the Christian Church 
in New England had entered upon 
a glorious period of influence and 
useful activity. But with certain 
conspicuous exceptions this can 
scarcely be said to be true. Most 
social phenomena of the time indi- 
cate a disastrous dearth of religious 
life. 

The daily press, always the most 
certain barometer of public feeling, 
morally and mentally, averages 
exceedingly thin. ‘The editorial 
page of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor iS a conspicuous’ exception. 
Whatever we may say concerning 
Calvanism, it was at least never in- 
tellectually shallow. When it was 
paramount among the people, they 
were daily conversant with deep and 
solemn thoughts. This re- 
flected in the daily press. Compare 


editorials of fifty years ago with 
those of to-day. The decadence of 
Calvanism has produced a general 
intellectual thinning out of the mass 
of the people. Into this wide open 
gap Christian Science has stepped. 
The writer of this article is not a 
Christian Scientist, but he cannot 
fail to note that the Christian Scien- 
tist must think. His religion is a 
religion of thought, just as Calvan- 
ism was. I say was, because real 
Calvanism is dead. We have all 
of the old Calvanistic denomina- 
tions, but none of them are Cal- 
vanists now. ‘They have lost their 
intellectual depth. They are no 
longer a school of thinking for the 
people. That much of their former 
credit those of us who are not 
Christian Scientists must now ac- 
cord to that church. Their church 
is a school of thought, and their 
people do think. This attitude 
reflects itself in the editorial quality 
of their press. Deep dogmas firmly 
held and persistently taught teach 
the people to think. ‘The absence 
of these in the majority of the Prot- 
estant denominations of to-day is 
the conspicuous fact. It reflects 
itself in the intellectual shallowness 
of the people, and that in turn is 
mirrored in the thinness and low 
intellectuality of the daily press. 
If this seems to be an overstate- 
ment, examine for yourself the 
editorial pages of our papers, with 
reference to their underlying phil- 
osophy. For bald opportunism, 
cheap sentimentality, hopeless ig- 
norance and vacuity, and general 
moral aimlessness, it would be 
dificult to parallel them in the 
world’s literature. There is much 
intellectual brilliancy, but little 
moral depth, or sanity. Over all is 
a cynical, carping, irreverent tone 
that is exceedingly annoying to 
sincere people. The men who do 
the work are not of this stamp, very 
often. But it has come to be the 
accepted newspaper tone —a -re- 
flection of the mental life of the 
people. 
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The output of the majority of 
our book publishing houses teach 
the same lesson. In the editorial 
departments of most of these es- 
tablishments, anything that is at 
all thoughtful is openly sneered at 
as “high brow”’ literature. ‘“‘Give 
the people what they want,”’ is the 
cry. If people want what is being 
given to them, we have indeed fallen 
on thin and evil days. Even a 
really good novel is regarded as too 
“heavy reading” for the dear 
people! 

{n this matter of teaching the 
people to think and giving them a 
foundation of high and _ noble 
thought, the Roman church is not 
to be ignored. ‘That church has 
always, it is true, confined thinking 
on doctrinal points to its clergy, I 
might almost say to one branch of 
the clergy. But the Roman church 
is itself founded on a consistent and 
firmly-held scheme of thought, al- 
thought the mass of the people may 
be led beyond its outward obser- 
vance. Even this, however, with 
its warm appeal to the imagination 
and inviolable consistency, is more 
nourishing, intellectually, than the 
great dogmatic void of the erstwhile 
Calvanistic churches, consistent only 
in shunning the presentation of 
their own dogmas.- The firmness of 
their discipline also tends toward 
intellectual solidity. The curious 
result follows that the two forms of 
organized Christianity which have 
been most sharply attacked on in- 
tellectual grounds arethose which are 
to-day almost unique in affording in- 
tellectual training and stimulus to 
their people. At another point, as al- 
ready mentioned above in thisarticle, 
we shall have occasion to speak of 
these two forms of the Christian 
religion in the same sentences, and 
it is all the more important that we 
should again make it clear that this 
cooping arises from no false notion 
of a close resemblance between them. 
Indeed, at the point which we are 
now considering, they seem to the 
writer to arrive at a similar result 
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‘by categorically opposite methods, 


nor is a just comparison possible, so 
widely do they differ in aim as well 
as method. 

A certain schooling in thought 
does certainly result from the unified 
teaching of the Roman church, of 
its rich traditions and _ significant 
ritual. It does not appear to be 
its intention to appeal to the intellect 
or to train its people in sound 
thought. That result does follow, 
however, to some extent. The 
writer is no more a Catholic than 
he is a Christian Scientist, but he 
cannot avoid taking sharp issue 
with those who attempt to say that 
the Roman Church numbs and de- 
stroys the intellectual life of its 
people. Nothing of the kind is true. 
The result of its consistent teaching 
is to give logical unity to the think- 
ing of its followers. But to the 
Christian Science Church belongs 
the peculiar credit of consciously 
and earnestly building its whole 
structure on the intellectual training 
of its people. It has successfully 
resisted inroads on its’ essential 
teaching. It has maintained its 
original body of doctrine intact. 
It has retained, accordingly, its 
consistent unity, and through its 
great publishing house as well as 
through its regular services in- 
structs its people in that body of 
thought, teaching them to think. 
With the Christian Scientists, to 
worship is to think. The disciple is 
a thinker and a student of a body of 
thought, carefully prepared and 
assiduously presented. ‘The white 
flame of intellectual life is the lamp 
that is ever trimmed and burning. 
In this respect it stands by itself 
in the Christian world to-day, a 
saving salt to the whole body of 
Christians making it possible still 
to say that the Christian religion 
is a religion of thought. Method 
of procuring converts is by lecture- 
ship of a very high order, and not 
by appeals to the emotions. ; 

In this connection the reader 
will naturally inquire, “‘What of 
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the so-called “liberal’’ churches? 
This is the very point which they 
have claimed as their almost ex- 
clusive property. Frankly, I do 
not feel that they are to-day justify- 
ing theirclaim. For while they have 
left their former attitude of militant 
criticism, they have failed to replace 
it with any definite body of thought. 
And I cannot too strongly insist 
that there can be no training in 
thought without a fixed and con- 
sistent teaching as its foundation. 
Such literature as New England 
may boast, historically, may justly 
be regarded as the fruit of the liberal 
movement. ‘Their contribution, 
therefore, to the intellectual life 
of the nation, is very great, or rather, 
has been very great, although I do 
not believe that it ever gave the 
mass of the people the solid mental 
training supplied by genuine and 
sincere Calvanism. In these sev- 
eral churches are still to be found 
many brilliant teachers and cul- 
tured congregations. But these do 
not create a denominational intel- 
lectual training for the masses, un- 
less they are backed by a definite 
background of thought, which must 
be steadily applied and presented 
with conviction and insistence. 
Nothing of that kind is to be 
found in the liberal churches, or at 
least, not since it became unneces- 
sary to attack the dogmatism of the 
orthodox churches. In the days 
when that attack was justified and 
formed the meat and drink of liberal- 
ism in religion, there was something 
at least of definite negation in their 
teaching, pursued steadily from 
Sabbath to Sabbath, and furnishing 
certain very real elements of an in- 
tellectual life. As this element of 
criticism has disappeared partly be- 
cause of the liberalizing of the 
orthodox churches, and _ partly 


through weariness, and a desire for 


something more positive, it has been 
replaced by nothing definite and 
consistent. ‘The result is a marked 
intellectual decline of the congrega- 
tions, if not of the clergy. The only 


foundation possible to liberalism is 
that of a searching and relentless 
criticism, and that. unquestionably 
has its mission. At present, liberal 
pulpits furnish a number of quite 
isolated units, more or less clever 
or brilliant, but not at all con- 
vincing as to their own mission or 
consistent in their teaching. 

It seems to be feared that firm ad- 
herence to dogma on the part of the 
pulpit will empty the pews. It 
might; and that might prove to be 
a blessing in disguise. For it would 
fill them again with stuff of avery 
different calibre from that which 
to-day forms the average congrega- 
tion. Certain it is that unless the 
church accepts and maintains a 
definite intellectual attitude, it is 
doomed to inefficiency and weak- 
ness. The theological schools are 
very short of pupils, we are told, 
and why should they not be? Why 
should one go to a_ theological 
school, if the church has nothing 
definite to teach? One might 
quite as well, indeed better, prepare 
to preach in a less cloistered hall. 
A school of political economy, or a 
school of belles lettres might serve all 
purposes of ministerial training. 
The emptying of the theological 
schools is the direct result of, and a 
sharp rebuke to, the churches that 
have not had the courage to main- 
tain a definite stand in the face of 
criticism. It is common to sepa- 
rate in discussional literature the 
intellectual from the “spiritual”’ 
side of church life. The distinction 
is founded on ignorance, and is the 
result of the milk-and-water diet 
of the church for the past genera- 
tion. The intellectual life of the 
church 1s its spiritual life. There is 
no distinction, save one based on 
the weakest kind of neurotic senti- 
mentalism. It is a distinction that 
arose from. the “revival” meeting, 
a method of religious work now 
justly discredited. Excitement and 
enthusiasm are two very different 
things. Of enthusiasm, I shall have 
something to say farther on. 
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Turning from the intellectual to 
the organic life of the churches, we 
find that there also is much weak- 
ness resulting from a letting down 
of the bars generally, and a conse- 
quent lowering of the spirit of 
obedience. Obedience to the or- 
ganization is known only to the two 
churches already pointed out as 
alone presenting a sufficiently defi- 
nite teaching to offer intellectual 
training and leadership. The root 
of obedience is loyalty. And if 
obedience is lacking, the disease is 
pretty certain to work downward in- 
to the root, and the loyalty of the 
rank and file to suffer.a serious de- 
cline. I believe that the loyalty 
and obedience of the orthodox con- 
gregations has suffered in exact 
proportion to their intellectual de- 
cline. ‘The teaching is the seat of 
authority. It is as teacher that the 
clergyman speaks with authority. 
If he is no longer a teacher, to whom 
is committed the impartation of a 
sacred body of truth, his authority 
is a matter of courtesy only, and 
does not meet the test of any real 
issue. We are not surprised, then, 
to find the spirit of obedience very 
strong in the Christian Science 
body, as every one knows it to be 
in the Roman Church. Nor are 
we surprised to find it a negligible 


quantity in the mass of Protestant 
congregations, with the exception of 


the Christian Science Church, as 
here noted. But again we cannot 
couple these two religious bodies in 
the same qualification, without not- 
ing the radical difference. The 
Roman Church is an_ Imperial 
power, claiming right, by divine 
gift, to rule through its divinely or- 
dained hierarchy. I have never 
seen a statement by Christian 
Science leaders of their teaching in 
regard to the nature of the authority 
of their central organization — but 
I am sure that it is radically different 
from the Imperial dream that is the 
pride of Rome. The centralized 
organization of the Christian Science 


Church appears to me to consist in a. 
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corporation having in custody a 
body of teaching, which it is their 
duty, as agents of the whole body of 
believers, to transmit in unalloyed 
purity. I would find its parallel 
rather in modern commercial or- 
ganization, than in other church 
organizations. As, in speaking of 
thought, it was impossible to avoid 
direct reference to liberal churches, 
so here we cannot avoid reference 
to another church. It is true that 
the Protestant Episcopal Church 
has long been admired for the firm- 
ness of its organization, and the 
loyalty of its following. It is the 
Prayer Book, and not the pulpit of 
that church, which accomplishes 
this result. This basis is devotional 
rather than intellectual, and the 
resulting loyalty is much less vital 
than it would be if the teaching of 
the church were less of a compromise. 
We cannot commend too highly 
the serious mood which the 
Protestant Episcopal Church is ap- 
proaching the problem of building 
its prospective Cathedral for the 
Boston Diocese. The thought that 
a “‘cathedral life’? should be built 
up before the cathedral itself is un- 
dertaken, is most worthy. Such a 
structure is scarcely needed as a 
mere office of administration or 
expression of denominational pride. 

The empty and barren life of the 
great cathedrals of England supply 
food for serious thought in this con- 
nection. ‘The writer believes that 
the manner in which these old 
cathedrals arose, is the only natural 
one, and opens the way to their only 
use. ‘They were centers of schools, 
and it as a center of the teaching of 
the church that they may again 
flourish and multiply. If this seems 
to require at least a semi-monastic 
organization among the clergy, I do 
not see that it should be shunned 
on that account. I would like to 
see the cathedral of this diocese 
built in close connection with the 
general Theological Seminary, its 
preaching a center of instruction to 
clergy and. laity alike, the center 
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of an intellectual culture, definite, © 


virile and reviving. Such a mission 
would justify the greater cathedral 
which our wealth and genius could 
build, and go a very great way 
toward redeeming our life from the 
drought of materialism in daily life, 
and idle emptiness in art and litera- 
ture from which we now suffer. 
To one who muses in the great 
aisles of old York Minster on the 
burning zeal for scholarship that 
once made of that noble building a 
school to which the learned of the 
world and those that hungered and 
thirsted for instruction repaired, 
and reflects upon its present uses as 
little more than another and little 
needed parish church, no other con- 
clusion is possible than that the 
cathedral and instruction belong 
together. Enthusiasm is the result 
of conscious unity. The sense of 
separateness is the poison that de- 
stroys enthusiasm. ‘Temporary ex- 
citements, or even temporary en- 
thusiasms,.may be aroused by unit- 
ing the people of a congregation for 
the accomplishment of some definite 
end, on which all are agreed. But 
that is a little thing compared to the 
enthusiasm which follows upon the 
consciousness of unity with a world- 
wide body, following the same in- 
tellectual teaching and embued with 
the same ideals. ‘To such an en- 
thusiasm no sacrifice is too great, no 
obedience too difficult. And this 
enthusiasm is not evanescent, mo- 
mentary, but the permanent and 
natural result of the condition, born 
anew each day, and no more subject 
to weariness or lapse than any 
natural appetite. It cannot be 
artificially created. It follows of 
itself upon certain conditions being 
realized. ‘Those conditions are not 
realized in the mass of New Eng- 
land Protestantism to-day. They 
are realized in the Christian Sci- 
ence Church and the Church of 
Rome. 

The above facts are an unpreju- 


diced statement of one who is a 
member neither of the Christian 
Science fold nor of the Church of 
Rome. ‘They seem to me to account 
for the remarkable growth of these 
two organizations in New England 
in the last score of years. 

In our larger cities it is still possi- 


ble, by engaging brilliant preachers 


and hiring expensive singers, to 
maintain a semblance of religious 
interest in churches whose actual 
following is far less than appears on 
the surface. But in rural communi- 
ties no such means are possible, 
and there is nothing else with which 
to hide the leanness of the church. 
The old white meeting houses on the 
hills are practically forsaken. ‘The 
wind rattles through their old tim- 
bers only to shake down the dust 
into untrodden aisles. ‘The swal- 
lows build their nests in the chim- 
neys and sheep and cattle graze 
about the doors. And yet these 
same churches once echoed with 
song and prayer and sermon. Their 
heritage is all but lost. -If it would 
not be wholly lost, there must be a 
return to a fixed and authoritative 
teaching, offering a school of thought . 
to the people, deepening the tone of 
the daily press, adding -power and 
weight and solidity to debate in 
legislatures, bringing back the spirit 
of obedience and loyalty, and flow- 


_ing forth in the sacrifice which is the 


fruit of enthusiasm. Thus do we 
account for a very patent fact, that 
while other bodies of Christians show - 
every indication of positive decline 
(I ignore statistics), the Christian 
Science and Roman Catholic bodies 
show every sign of growth and 
prosperity. Not a member of either 
of these communions, the writer yet 
rejoices in their prosperity, as 
offering hope, for the ultimate re- 
establishment of Christian religious 
life throughout the church, and as 
clearly showing the way for such a 
revival, and contributing a large 
element in it. 
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TWO BALKAN FOLK SONGS 


HARVESTING IN SERVIA 


Two BALKAN FOLK SONGS 


These two popular songs of the 
Balkan peasantry illustrate the in- 
tensity with which all eyes in that 
unhappy land have long been 
turned toward the west. In the 
one the youth: joyfully seeks a bride 
from the Danubian provinces, in 
the other the daughter is warned 
against an alliance with the Turk. 
The present translation is from the 
French of Jules-Phillippe Heuzey, 
in the Figaro. 


Pierre went forth to seek his bride. 

He went to seek a lovely maid, 

To make her his betrothed he said. 

But of surpassing beauty none he 
found, 

And on his horse he wandered on and 
on. 


Then came he where the Danube 
blue unwinds, 

And there a lovely maid he finds, 

As palm tree straight and tall. 


She wreathed her breast, the lovely 
queen, 

She wreathed her breast with 
branches green, 

With wreathes and flowers all. 


“Pretty maid, and gracious as the 
palm, 

Ask of your mother good 

If you can be my bride?”’ 

And quickly was Pierre betrothed 

Beside the Danube wide. 


The father of Marinka said to her, 

‘““Fair Marinka, with hair as black 
as the crow, 

Tall as the young poplar, 

Make not fair your little form, 

Make not rosy your figure small, 

Put not the gold about your neck. 

We have come to an evil place, 

We are here in the Mahala! 

In the Mahala of the Turk, 

And never the Turk hath grace!” 
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THE WAR 


KING PETER AT A POPULAR GATHERING 


THE WAR 


STONISHMENT — mingled 
with grief fills the minds of 
all Americans on account of 
the immeasurable  catas- 

trophe that has befallen Europe. 

For years we have gazed with deep 

misgivings at the huge armaments 

maintained by European powers; 
but these misgivings have been on 
economic rather’ than political 

grounds. That actual war on a 

large scale should eventuate, has 

seemed to us unthinkable. We 
were mistaken. We measured Eu- 
rope by our own ideals, which are 
based on our own experience. We 
look forward to a fusion of many 
nationalities within our own body 
politic. From our near neighbors 
we have nothing to fear. Progress 
has seemed to us synonymous with 
breaking down of artificial barriers 
between people of different national- 
ities. We have rejoiced in the prog- 
ress of other nations. A state of 
mind in which progress is conceived 


as a national, or at best a racial, 
matter has been so foreign to our 
minds, that we have not remotely 
realized the pressure of necessity 
which has made of Europe an armed 
camp. But the curtain is now with- 
drawn, and we see what has been 
going on in many minds for many 
years. What we see is infinitely 
saddening. ‘The case looks almost 
desperate. Permanent peace now 
seems possible only by such a de- 
cided conquest by one group or an- 
other as will change the world’s 
civilization, or by such a prolonged 
struggle as will exhaust all com- 
batants and produce internal revo- 
lutions of the most radical nature. 

The Slav has everywhere, and es- 
pecially in the Balkans, felt re- 
pressed, and has attributed that 
repression, not to his own internal 
weaknesses, but to German arro- 
gance. Germany has felt that the 
rise of the Slav was a menace from 
an almost barbaric horde. The 
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KING PETER DISTRIBUTING THE NEW SERVIAN BANNERS 
1. King Peter; 2. Alexander, the heir apparent; 3. Prince George; 4. General Raderniz Poutnik 


Latin has slumbered under a never- 
forgotten sense of wrong. Now the 
Slav feels that his hour has come, 
and this feeling is the real cause of 
the war. It is a national feeling, 
not an attitude of a dynasty. The 
course of events has made Germany 
appear to be the aggressor. In 
reality, Germany is waging a some- 
what unequal war of self defense, 
of life or death, it would seem. She 
has foreseen this hour, been pre- 
pared for it, and taken the aggres- 
sive only as a military precaution. 

It is not necessarily the man who 
strikes the first blow who is the 
cause of a quarrel. Itisa pity that 
both England and France did not 
remain neutral. With France it is 
a war of revenge. It is difficult to 
see how England’s pcsition could be 
stronger than in a state of carefully 
ctserved neutrality. A jealous 
fear cf a possible German triumph 
and its possible consequences to 
[english trade and influence, is the 
underlying feeling that has dictated 
England’s attitude. Italy remains 


neutral, because she is in alliance 
with the party that is contrary to her 
natural feeling. Latin Italy be- 
longs with Latin France. From 
German Austria she has received 
nothing but repression.and wrong. 
In America there is widespread 
anger against Germany as an ag- 
gressor, and the real cause of the 
war. It is by no means clear that 
this is just. As a matter of sym- 
pathy, certainly we-should prefer 
a victory of German to that of a 
Slav civilization. The real cause 
of the war is the sense of Slav op- 


- pression, or repression, and the belief, 


encouraged by recent military suc- 
cesses, that their hour hascome. It 
is this national or racial attitude of 
the Slav that has brought on the war. 
The weakening of Turkey has de- 
stroyed the balance in that portion 
cf Europe, and the long submerged 
Slav states are seeking to assert 
themselves. Russia, both sentimen- 
tally and as a matter of her own in- 
terest, supports their effort. ‘There 
can be but one enemy — the Ger- 
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man. Russian mobilization was a 
threat that German could not ig- 
nore. On the other hand, the 
Balkans have suffered long and 
much. At the bottom of the age- 
long woes can be seen much of 
Austrian (German) intrigue and 
overshadowing military power. In 
that sense the German people may 
be said to have been aggressors 
since the ill-omened days of Metter- 
nich. Who, then,isto blame? We 
cannot answer. And, fortunately, 
there is no need for our undertaking 
todo so. Nothing calls us to a par- 
ticipation in the struggle. Our 
sympathies may well remain as 
neutral as our actions. ‘The issue is 
with the God of battles. Irom the 
awful conflict, if indeed no way of 
fore-fending the worst shall yet 
appear, will emerge some great and 
commensurate blessing for mankind. 
The Slav will be free. Europe will 
shake off her load of militarism. 


Eastern Europe will come into her 
own. Of this there seems to be no 
doubt. But that German power 
and civilization will crumble, seems 
impossible. Austria may utterly 
collapse, and a new German empire 
arise increased by the territories 
of German Austria. So we may 
guess and dream, but no man can 
know. ‘The anxious efforts of the 
governments of all of the belligerent 
powers to exculpate their respective 
administrations from all blame, is, 
no doubt, largely for internal politi- 
cal reasons; but it is also an appeal 
to the judgment of mankind, a 
recognition of the new force in 
world affairs sense of the part that 
public opinion may play in _ the 
ultimate result. Of this world-pub- 
lic opinion, no single element is more 
important than that of America. 
We should not prejudge the case. 
We should feel the full solemnity 
of the situation, the awful issues at 
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stake, and not attribute to great 
nations base motives on the mere 
evidence of a little reoratorial news. 

The attitude of Great Britain 
vastly complicates the situation to 
us. We naturally sympathize with 
British ideals and British hopes. 
Great Britain is our nearest friend, 
our closest kin. We cannot form 


a hasty judgment against her. We 


cannot in this trying hour turn 
away our sympathies from her. But 
no more can we fasten on the great 
German nation the onus of an in- 
conceivable crime — that of bring- 
ing on a needless war, and devastat- 
ing Europe with blood and fire, 
merely because she feels her strength 
and cherishes overweening ambi- 
tions. Letus wait. The issues will 
become clearer. The moral ques- 
tions at stake will stand out. ‘There 
may even be new alignments, before 
the struggle is concluded. ‘This 
much of world service we may per- 
form — to attempt to be just. 


Events that have already trans- 
pired indicate the bloody character 
of the threatening war. Such en- 
gagements as have been reported, 
at the time of this writing, although 
little more than reconnatssances in 
character, have, according to the 
news telegraphed, been accompanied 
with casualities ecual to those of 
many pitched battles of former 
years. The pathos of this sacrifice 
of heroic life is immeasurable. It 
lends an earnestness to President 
Wilson’s proffer of the good offices 
of this country in the interests of 
pedce. It bids us pause in all 
recriminatory utterances and hesi- 
tate to lightly place blame here or 
there. 

Analyzing the news thus far re- 
ceived, it would appear that British 
strategy aims principally toward 
keeping open trans-Atlantic 
sources of her food supply. Ger- 
many seems eager to eliminate the 
French threat before seriously tak- 
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ing on Russia. Her soldiers, con- 
fident of success, have rushed their 
aggressive tactics somewhat beyond 
discretion, and sacrificed themselves 
by onslaughts on fortified positions. 
This is the nervousness of an intense 
consciousness, and will soon be re- 
placed by coolness and calculation. 
Russia, as always, moves ponder- 
ously and slowly. The feeling of 
her people will probably force her 
to deliver her first serious attacks 
against Austria. Austria, realizing 
this menace, has turned away from 
an. aggressive campaign against 
Servia, to a. defensive one against 
Russia. Belgium is unlikely to take 
the offensive. Her defence has 
been. spirited and = stout. Ger- 
many’s lightning-like speed has 
accomplished one great result. The 
battle grounds are transferred to 
foreign soil, and the Fatherland is 
saved the devastation of conflict 
at home. Belgium in the west, and 


Poland in the east, seem likely to 


beccme the great battlefields. In 
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this history repeats itself. For the 
Belgians, particularly, the situa- 


tion is pitiful, for they have not 
been in any way aggressors, and 
their land is now turned over to fire 
and sword through no fault of their 
own. 

Believing that it will assist our 
readers to understand the present 
situation and the important events 
that are likely to follow, the New 
ENGLAND MAGAZINE has prepared a 
sketch of recent political history in 
Europe, going back only so far as 
may be necessary to give a true 
perspective. 


THe Hoty ALLIANCE 


It is difficult to find beginning 
points for a review of historical 
movements. Certainly one must 
go back at least as far as the 
formation of the Holy Alliance 
for an understanding of the present 
situation in Europe. But it is 
dificult to understand the Holy 
Alliance without a knowledge of the 
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forces which culminated in the 
career of Napoleon. When that 
insatiable conqueror ceased to regard 
the popular movements in Europe 
which had made his career possible, 
and became blind to all else but his 
own personal ambitions, not only 
was his own downfall inevitable, 
but with it at least, temporarily, 
that of popular government in 
Europe. And none were quicker 
to see this trend than the leaders of 
the reactionary forces, more than 
all others Prince Metternich, 
Austrian minister of foreign affairs. 
Through what course of events this 
man became the bitter opponent of 
progress would form an interesting 
study. Gifted with cunning rather 
than intelligence, and with the power 
of a single purpose never for an 
instant lost sight of, he set to work 
to repair the breaches in the walls of 
absolutism. The rulers of Europe 
had received a lesson in the con- 
tagious quality of popular move- 
ments. They had come to under- 


stand that so long as a place re- 


mained where popular sovereignty 
could show its hated head, every 
throne in Europe was in danger. 
Henceforth, the affairs of foreign 
states became a matter of domestic 
concern. It was no longer sufficient 
for such a country as Austria to 
keep her own people submerged in 
ignorance and bigotry. The same 
system must be imposed throughout 

At about this time the Czar, 
Alexander of Russia, partly inspired 
by a misguided altruism, partly by 
religious fanaticism, proclaimed him- 
self as the leader of a new Golden 
Age of peace and good-will. He 
was to become the Napoleon of 
peace, or, as he was named by Frau 
von Krudener, whose influence over 
him was most extraordinary, “the 
white angel of peace.” Inviting 
other sovereigns to join with him, 
on September 26, 1815, Alexander, 
Czar of Russia, Francis, Emperor of 


Austria, and Frederick William III, 
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A MINE PLANTING OUTFIT 


King of Prussia, issued a joint 
proclamation wherein they an- 
nounced their common intention to 


rule henceforth in accordance with 


the principles of the Christian re- 
ligion and the Golden Rule, not only 
within their own states, but in all 
their intercourse with other nations. 
To carry out this beautiful program 
they were united in an indissoluble 
bond of love and mutual accord. 
The meat of this was the fact of the 
alliance, which the cunning Metter- 
nich well perceived could be bent 
to the furtherance of his own 
schemes. was particularly 
pleased with its deep religious tone, 
which seemed to lend the sanctions 
of heaven to his own reactionary 
activities. ‘The self-seeking King 
of Prussia, the pliant Francis and 
the deluded Czar, did indeed have 
one interest in common — that of 
maintaining within their respective 


dominions the system of absolutism. 


bequeathed to them. real 
common interest soon became the 
real and sole life of the alliance. 
Under the tutelage of Metternich 


they learned to scent danger to their 
own power at home in each popular 
movement that arose in Europe. 
That oily minister had but to play 
upon the personal fears of these 
monarchs individually, to hold them 
united against the granting of con- 
stitutions, the institution of popular 
assemblies, and all else that smacked 
of the vile heresies of democracy. 
The Holy Alliance soon became a 
monster of blood and iron, crushing 
the hopes of rising states, subduing 
the discontent of ill-governed masses 
by foreign troops, halting, even 
hurling backward, the wave of 
popular sovereignty. In Spain and 
France the popular assemblies were 
throttled. ‘The Bourbons were re- 
established in all their absurd and 
anachronistic absolutism. The Ital- 
lan states were prevented from 
uniting and the Papal states kept 
alive. The German principalities 
were robbed of their constitutions 
and the hopes of the German people 
for national unity thwarted. Greece 
was held as long as possible under 


the Turkish yoke. In all of this 
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series cf political blunders, if any 
one could be called more blind than 
others, it was this last, and it is with 
the consequent events that our 
present narrative is principally con- 
cerned. Leaving for the present 
the familiar story of the results of 
the reactionary movement in west- 
ern Europe, we will trace the course 
of affairs in the near East. 

The Greek rising against the 
Turkish yoke awoke Europe to the 
cruelty and injustice of the aims of 


the Holy-Alliance. 


The barbarities practised by the 
Moslem Janisaries, and above all, by 
the Egyptian Turk, Ibrahim Pasha, 


whom the Sultan brought to punish 


the rebellious Greeks, the heroism 
of the Greeks themselves, and the 
romantic interest taken by poets 
and scholars in the freedom of the 
land of classic culture — quite dis- 
regarding the fact that the Greek 
population was already as much 
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A MOUNTAIN VILLAGE, WHERE “FOOD FOR GUNPOWDER” IS REARED 


Slavic as Greek in race, stirred pub- 
lic opinion in England and France 
to such a pitch that the govern- 
ments of these countries at length 
intervened. Ibrahim was crushed 
by a combined English and French 
fleet. The Sultan was forced to 
recognize the independence _ of 
Greece. But the internecine strife 
of that unhappy land, again opened 
the way for the successful operation 
of the intriguing Metternich. A 
monarchical form of government 
was forced upon her, and a king 
chosen for her, without her consent. 
Her boundaries were so closely cir- 
cumscribed as to rob her of a large 
part of the just fruits of her heroic 
struggle, and to leave an unhealed 
wound that plays its part even to- 
day in the unrest of eastern Europe. 
Most unhappily of all, intervention 
was delayed until those portions of 
Greece which were of the purest 
Greek stock, especially the islands, 
were almost depopulated by Turk- 
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ish ferocity. ‘The population of the 
island of Chios dwindled from 100,- 
000 to 1,800 in a few months. 
Twenty-three thousand were mur- 
dered; 47,000 were carried to the 
slave markets of Constantinople. 
In the island of Psara, 17,000 were 
killed or captured. All of these 
were non-combatants, many of them 
women and children. The Holy 
Alliance looked on with calmness, 
almost with satisfaction. |The 
crushing of all rebellion was _ its 
foremost principle. 

Although these events date back 
to 1822-24, the seeds of racial hatred 
were so deeply planted that genera- 
tions yet to come will scarcely see 
them eradicated. The death of the 
Austrian emperor and of the king 
of Prussia, occurring near together, 
coincided with the sweeping changes 
of public sentiment, and the quickly 
succeeding end of the royal restora- 
tion in France to put the Holy 
Alliance on the shelf. Never abro- 
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gated, never disclaimed, and to this 
day at least an imaginary alliance, it 
ceased to be a reality, and with the 
flight of its real creator, Prince 
Metternich, which followed popular 
uprisings in Austria and Hungary, 
its aims were no longer a force in 
European - politics. If anything 
were needed to add to the complete- 
ness of the change, it was supplied 
by the new shape assumed by the 
eastern question, and, above all, by 
the union of the German states and 
the rise of Imperial Germany. 


IMPERIAL GERMANY 


The aspirations of the German 
people, throughout the small Ger- 
man principalities, for union and for 
constitutional government, had been 
successfully hindered by the _ in- 
trigues of Metternich, as well as by 
jealousy of Prussian supremacy. 
Not until the genius of Bismarck 
discovered that in foreign war alone 
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could these differences be sunk, 


was any real progress toward con- 
federation made. Espousing for 
the German people and in the name 
of Prussia the cause of the German 
National Union, Bismarck shaped 
the outlines of a new plan of con- 
federation. ‘This action drew the 
lines sharply. ‘Those that were on 


Prussia’s side promptly agreed, 
those that opposed her flew to the 
protection of Austria, which 
promptly declared war against 


Prussia. ‘The quick victory cf 
Prussian arms was followed by pro- 
longed diplomatic negotiations, from 
which, in spite of all the efforts cof 
Napoleon III, the North German 
Confederation was evolved. This 
left the South German states in an 
anomalous position. Prussophobia 
assumed violent forms. Incapable, 
because of numerical weakness as 
well as jealousies, from forming a 
strong union, among themselves, 
the South German states became a 
faction, with steadily declining in- 
fluence as the North German Con- 
federation grew in solidarity and 
strength. The weakness and folly 
of Napoleon III permitted Bis- 
marck again to make use of a foreign 
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war to carry out internal plans. 
The Franco-Prussian War cemented 
Germany into a single confedera- 
tion, in which the solidarity was so 
strong that even the lines of de- 
markation between the component 
parts became nominal only. The 
rapid success of German arms 
against the weak and disorganized 
Second Empire of France, produced 
an enormous German enthusiasm. 
The aspirations of the people seemed 
at last to be realized. A _ united 
Germany stepped forth among the 
sisterhcod of nations, proud, self- 
confident, self-sufficient, and with 
her face toward the future. In 
understanding the spirit of this new 
political entity, for it is historically 
new, one must bear in mind that it is 
the heir to all the German aspira- 
tions for national unity and, 
strangely to our ears, but, neverthe- 
less, truthfully, for German freedom. 
In one sense no nation in the world 
is more democratic than Imperial 
Germany, in this, namely, that her 
very imperialism is the creation of 
a popular movement, an expression 
of a popular feeling. The Imperial 
Government is the symbol cf united 
Germany, of a redeemed Fatherland, 
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of a dream realized. The Germans 
have little desire for the forms of 
popular government. Such as they 
have are easily satisfied by the 
Reichstag, and by certain provi- 
sions for local, especially municipal 
government. pecple in_ the 
world are mcre heartily united or 
govern more in accordance with 
their genius and desire. 

Unhappily, the astute. Bismarck 
erred at one point. In the pride of 
victory, and as the reward of con- 
quest, desperately severe ccndi- 


tions were imposed upon France, 
and, worst of all, a portion of her 
hereditary territories added to the 
the new 


Thus 


German Empire. 


od 
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Empire not only fell heir to the 
Prussophobia, already strong in cer- 
tain sections of Europe, but created 
a new source of national hatred, that 
could only bide its time. 

The sources of racial and national 
hatred in events of a more recent 
date in the Balkan peninsula, we 
must leave to a later issue cf the 
New MaGazine. The 
brief review here attempted, dces 
not seek to present even a bare out- 
line of pelitical history in Europe, 
but to reveal to American readers 
that which they understand with 
such difficulty, the deep-seated ani- 
mosities that lie back of the present 
momentous struggle. 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 
By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 


CHAPTER VII 


EVERTHELESS, Aileen, 
dressing for dinner that same 
night, could hear Clode, in his 
cabin, booming away to him- 

+e like a mammoth and contented 
ee,— 


“Who bidd’st the mighty ocean deep 
Its own appointed limits keep.” 


Mm hm mm mm —’ring gale.” 
Aileen, listening, smiled up at Marie 
by way of the mirror which they both 
were facing. After all, it was good to 
hear the man, good to know a man 
big and broad enough to draw his own 
content out of things like sea and sky 
and rising wind, out of man-talk, terse 
and impersonal. To the girl’s tired 
nerves, Clode humming in his room 
seemed of the same dimension as the 
huge ship beneath her, as the twilight 
sea whose pulses already were quick- 
ening with premonition of a coming 
storm. 

All day long, that Sunday, Aileen 
had had no speech with Clode. She 
had seen him in his place at luncheon; 
had seen him later pacing up!gand 
down one of the lower decks,§ with 
Grieg beside him; but neither time 
had it been possible to exchange a nod. 

Aileen, that day, had been driven 
to cover at Mrs. General’s protecting 
side. Stanway had joined her in the 
dining-room, just as service was be- 
ginning. He had shared her hymnal 
with her, had complicated her kneeling 
by the amount of floor space which his 
bereavement had appeared to be 
demanding of him. The other men 
at the service, Aileen took heedful note 
with the uncovered portion of her 
countenance, assumed more tentative 
attitudes of devotion. Stanway, re- 
latively speaking, grovelled on the 
floor, in token of his lonely misery. 

He arose from his devotions, chast- 
ened, yet cheerful; but he forcibly 
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annexed Aileen as a permanent com- 
panion, bore her away to the relative 
isolation of the upper promenade, and 
fell to telling her about his wife, not 
his wife in her fullest bloom, but his 
wife during the last stages of her 
earthly pilgrimage. Aileen was pa- 
tient and sympathetic. Nevertheless, 
when a_ black-rimmed_ handkerchief 
came into evidence, she suddenly 
bethought herself that it was time to 
watch the life-boat drill. 

“‘T always feel it safer, you know,” 
she explained to Stanway, by way of 
throwing her suggestion into harmony 
with its melancholy context. “Then, 
if anything does happen, I know ex- 
actly which boat to choose.” 

Stanway courteously permitted him- 
self to be diverted from his misery. 

“The one that has the _ largest 
stewards to man it, I suppose,”’ he said. 

“Not a bit. I always pick for the 
little ones; they’ re pluckiest,”’ Aileen 
assured him ruthlessly. 

Moreover, considering the fact that 
as she spoke her eyes were on the 
backs of two heads, one black, one 
ashy-grey, just vanishing in the offing, 
it was no great wonder that Stanway, 
listening, winced. 5 

Possibly it was in a mood of retribu- 
tion that, boat-drill ended, he _ re- 
curred to the subject of his wife, not 
pathetically now, but dwelling with no 
small degree of pride upon her physical 
perfections her social charms, 
above all, upon her dark, dark hair and 
her unfailing tact. Then it was that 
Aileen threw up the conversational 
sponge, and demanded to be con- 
signed to the care of Mrs. General. 

Mrs. General, bored without her 
husband who was taking forty winks 
after the moral exhaustion of the 
morning service, received her self- 
made charge with every manifestation 
of lively pleasure. However, she was 
forced to receive Stanway, too; and 
Stanway, for convenience in talking 
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to them both at once, sat himself down 
on the foot of Mrs. General’s chair in 
a casual fashion quiet at variance with 
his recent signs of mourning. 
Aileen, secure in the sense of tem- 
_ porary chaperonage and in the con- 
sciousness of social duty done, left the 
talk in the hands of Mrs. General. 
She liked Stanway. He had brains 
and manners, and his step suited hers to 
perfection. - None the less, a littie of 
him went a long, long way. He was as 
fond of useless iteration as were the 
decadent poets he so much affected. 
Three days, apparently, had taught 
Aileen the full gamut of the emotions 
awakened in him by the sea, had taught 
her the exact sequence of crises which 
had culminated in the death of the 
recent Mrs. Stanway; had taught her 
his many hesitations in the face of the 
roblem whether the mature choice, 
aes of his late bereavement, would 
lead him to become a Shakespeare or a 
Napoleon. She still had one cause for 
thankfulness, however. As yet, she 
had warded off any suggestion that she 
listen to his reading of his manuscript 
productions. Nevertheless, she knew 
that it was bound to come, some day. 
Now, however, she left Mrs. General 


to bear the brunt of Stanway’s con- 


versation, while she lay back at ease 
and let her half-shut eyes and senses 
rest themselves on the shimmering 
expanse of sea, now roughening and 
greying a little, as the curly plumes 
of cloud went slithering across the 
blue-grey arch above. Low down on 
the horizon, other clouds were banking, 
greyish white and soft as the breast 
of the gulls following the Beatic’s stern. 
The raucous chatter of the gulls 
mingled pleasantly with the other 
sounds of life at sea: the swishing of 
the water underneath their keel, the 
whirring of the breeze in the wireless 
rigging overhead, the ceaseless tramp 
of feet upon the deck before them, and, 
every now and then, the striking of the 
deep-toned bell that marked the hours. 
And, despite the bell, time might well 
have ceased. Out in that glorious, 
wind-swept space, there was no need to 
separate and mark the hours, no sense 
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of time, save for the alternating swing 
from dark to dawn. 

For the once, Stanway’s monotone 
was falling on deaf ears. Instead, 
there came an instant, new in the life 
of Aileen Warburton, when, lying in 
her deck chair, her eyes upon the 
greying, panting sea, her ears filled 
with the wind-song of all ages, crossed 
every now and then by the somber bell 
that cried out the hours across the 
listening waters: there came an instant 
when she realized that she had touched 
and known eternity. Knowing it, she 
felt an over-powering longing for some 
one to share that knowledge with her. 
That some one was not Stanway, 
though. Of so much, she was con- 
vinced. 

None the less, it was Stanway’s 
voice that roused her, Stanway’s voice 
speaking about Clode. Eternity 
dropped back to its usual place at the 
end of a long perspective. 

“‘He seems a good sort,” Stanway 
was saying thoughtfully; “only so very 
practical. If I were to define the man, 
I’d say he had plenty of ideas, and not 
an ideal to his name.” 

Aileen leaped into the talk. 

“Who is that?” she demanded 
curtly, although she was quite well 
aware who was the subject of Stan- 
way’s strictures. 

“You have waked up, Miss War- 
burton?” 

““T was n’t asleep.” 

“Only dreaming?” His smile at- 
tracted her in spite of herself as he put 
the question. 

“Yes.” No. am sure. 
is n’t easy to tell just what one really 
does, when one is watching the sea.”’ 

Stanway’s dark eyes lost their self- 
conscious melancholy, deepened, grew 
thoughtful. 

“Just loses one’s self, and becomes a 
part of it; that is about all.” 

Aileen looked up at him in sharp 
surprise. 

“You, too?” she said. 

“Yes. One isn’t supposed to say 
too much about it, though; at least, 


not on the top deck of a liner.” He 


laughed; and Aileen, watching and 
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listening, told herself that the laugh 
showed a natural man and likable, 
who heretofore had been overlaid with 
self-conscious fripperies which he mis- 
named his dignity. Now, all at once, 
his tone rang true. ‘“‘Haven’t you 
learned, Miss Warburton,” and she 
welcomed the tone of honest sarcasm; 
“that it is mannerly to express an 
ocean voyage in terms of. chicken 
broth, and the number of times one 
walks around the deck, and bridge?” 

She nodded. 

“To most people, yes. Still, there 
are exceptions, I suppose.”” Then she 
dismissed her subject sharply, and 
harked back to her former question. 
“Whom are you two people discus- 
sing?” 

**Clode.”’ 

“Do you think you are quite fair 
to him?”’ she demanded a bit shortly; 
why shortly, though, she did not 
trouble herself to ascertain. 

“Yes, I think so.” With a leisurely 
gesture, Stanway transferred his long 
person from the foot of Mrs. General’s 
chair to the one on Aileen’s other side. 


““Clode interests me a good deal,” he. 


added then. “I’ve never known any- 
body just like him before.”’ 

His accent was a trifle condescend- 
ing. Itirritated Aileen. 

“‘He seems to me quite normal,”’ 
she replied and, to save herself, she 
could not have kept the hauteur from 
her tone. 

Stanway showed himself quite un- 
ruffled by it. 

“That is just it, Miss Warburton. 
He is normal, distressingly normal, a 
good specimen of our American busi- 
ness type. Of course, I have eyed him 
by the hundred. It’s only that I never 
have lived with one of him before.” 

“I did n’t know that you were living 
with Mr. Clode,” Aileen said drily. 

“‘In a superficial sense, yes. ‘Thanks 
to you, we seem to have drifted into the 
same little party.” Stanway brushed 


a bit of lint from the black stripe on 
his sleeve. ‘‘Clode rather interests me, 
I confess,” he added then, a little 

ith difficulty, Aileen downed her 
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rising temper. Clode was nothing to 
her but a semi-antagonistic acquaint- 
ance of a few days’ standing. There 
was no reason in the worid she should 
fight his battles, least of all against 


-Stanway, who, divested of his melan- 


choly accoutrements, had all the halF 
marks of belonging to her own. world. 
Clode, on the other hand— And 
yet, it had been Clode, not Stanway, 
who had known Bernie Lennox. Still, 
college friendships did not count for 
much; they were no fitting ground- 
work for an offensive and defensive 
alliance; and Clode, besides, looked 
quite able to fight his own battles 
without help from her. Therefore,— 

“In what way?” she queried calmly. 

Her pause had been longer than she 
knew. Stanway showed perplexity at 
her question. His dark eyes on the 
sea, he apparently had lost all recollec- 
tion of the subject of their talk. She 
repeated her question insistently. 

“In what way does Mr. Clode in- 
terest you?” 

“Oh, yes. I beg your pardon. 
Clode? In all sorts of ways. He is 
a man of such evident brains and 
power; and yet, as you watch him, 
you can’t help feeling it all is rather 
wasted.” 

Aileen turned in her chair to face 
him with a little smile. 

“But I can,” she contradicted. 

Stanway sat bolt upright, pulling 
his cap well forward to keep the dazzle 
from his eyes. : 

““Clode might be anything,” he ar- 
gued. 

“Yes,” she assented; but her gre 
-_ looked defiant. “Well, what is 

e! 

Stanway dropped his hands, palms 
out. 

“Who knows? A _ good business 
man; hardware, for a guess. Under 
some conditions, he might have devel- 
oped into what it’s the fashion nowa- 
days to call a captain ofindustry. As 
it is,” he folded his hands across his 
knee; then he added, “a corporal, 
perhaps.” 

“How do you know?” This time, 
Aileen’s accent betrayed her. 
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Stanway looked at her steadily. 
She felt her color rising, her cheeks 
burning and throbbing underneath his 
level gaze. It was absolutely respect- 
ful; yet somehow it did not match the 
mourning stripe upon his arm. 

“*I beg your pardon,” he said quietly. 
“I did not know that you and Clode 
were friends.” 

She winced a little, and drew a bit 
closer to the protecting elbow of Mrs. 
General, now deep in her novel and 
miles away from her companions. 
Then she spoke with the full dignity of 
her two and thirty years, the dignity 
which had bidden her to put to sea, 
alone, unchaperoned save by Marie in 
the per, ge and to fear nothing. 

“‘T wish we were; but it is too soon 
yet to tell, for I only saw Mr. Clode 
after we had left New York. I admire 
him, though, in ever so many ways; 
and he has my full respect.”’ 

- Stanway liked her manner and liked 
her words. According to his stand- 
ards, he gave to them his full support. 

“‘Clode is certainly a man of splen- 
sige he said. 

is sincerity was apparent, equally 
apparent his limitations. Aileen’s dig- 
nity vanished in a wild desire to cake 
She controlled herself bravely, though. 

“But not of actualities? Poor Mr. 
Clode!” 

Stanway shook his head. 

“Not in the same way that we— 
would like tobe,” hesaid. ‘“‘Hehasn’t 
a bad thing about him. It’s only that 
he is so absolutely —er—mundane.” 

“Most of us are,” Aileen suggested. 

“Yes; but—he reads detective 
stories, and he plays bull with those 
Sedalia people, and —” 

Aileen interrupted. 

“In short, he is a healthy man, en- 
joying himself in his own way,” she 
said. 

If it was Stanway’s turn to wince, at 
least he did not show it to her watchful 
eyes. 

*‘And with his own kind,” he an- 
swered. 

“Thank you.” Aileen’s laugh 

roused Mrs. General from her book. 


“You will have to include me in the 
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category, as long as Mr. Clode and I 
usually have our tea together; and your 
accent was most disparaging.” Then, 
with a swift change of mood, she added 
thoughtfully, “But, after all, Mr. 
Clode’s manner shows that he is in a 
position where he is accustomed to com- 
mand and, what is more, to have his 
word obeyed.” 

Stanway settled back again into his 
chair. 

**Oh, as for that, it is only a question 
of sheer will,” he said. “If you doubt 
it, look at the fellow’s jaw.” 

And then Aileen suddenly remem- 
bered that she needed to see Marie. 
Marie seen, though, Marie’s mistress 
remained invisible until almost the 
very end of luncheon. 

Stanway caught her, as she came up 
the stairs. He was smiling eagerly; 
and his voice had the same true ring 
which, two hours earlier, had aroused 
her first belief that he might prove to 
be something more than the good-look- 
ing bundle of conventions and super- 
ciliousness which had met her eye 
against the background of the Narrows. 

“T have been asking favors of the 
captain,” he said alertly. 

er brows lifted themselves. 

“You are leaving our table, then?” 

“Miss Warburton!” 

“Most people like to sit at the cap- 
tain’s table,” she reminded him ma- 
liciously. 

“The ingenuous ones on their first 
trip, who believe it is a mere matter of 
official invitation.” He shrugged his 
shoulders. “Really, it isn’t fair to 
include me in that list.” 

“One never knows. The most un- 
likely people are dazzled by the the- 
oretical glories of the position. I’ve 
seen old stagers quite as eager as the 
new recruits. There’s a glamour about 
shiny buttons; we all of us feel it.” 

I noticed, yesterday,” Stanway 


observed. 


Her answering laugh was frankly 
girlish. Her own sincerity answered 
to the call of his, and, for the time, she 
met him with a simple friendliness 
which seemed to him extremely win- 
ning. 
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“That must be Mr. Grieg,” she said. 
“Yes, he is nice and shiny; but there 
is more to him than mere buttons. 
However, we can cry quits. But if 
you aren’t moving up to the top table, 
what then?” 

“Merely that I’ve asked the cap- 
tain if I may take you up into the peak 
of the ship, to watch the sunset. He 
ee but I gave him my word of 

onor that I wouldn’t let you blow 
away.” 

“You know him?” 

““As one knows a bronze safety de- 
vice in human attire. I’ve crossed 
with him, any number of times.” 

“You know him to talk to, then? 
Is he —” 

‘IT know him to bow at — from very 
afar.” Then Stanway’s accent 
changed. “And I know him to ad- 
mire exceedingly. He is too official to 
be quite human; but that’s a grand 
sort of failing, after all.”” Then, his 
passing tribute ended, his accent 
changed again. “Will you come? 


I’ve been there once; it was unspeak- 


able.” 

“He said I might?” 

And Stanway made answer, like a 
little boy,— 

“I should n’t be asking you, if he 
had n’t.” 

In spite of her heavy coat and the 
great blue scarf wound about and 
about her head, Aileen was shivering, 
when she came back to Mrs. General’s 
side that afternoon. And Mrs. Gen- 
eral looking placidly up from above 
her cup of tea, was conscious of a little 
shock, as she saw the girl’s scarlet 
cheeks and wide-dilated eyes. 

“What have you been doing, my 
dear?” she demanded a bit hastily. 

Aileen liked Mrs. General. Now, 
though, her eyes rested upon the older 
woman as if she had been quite trans- 
‘parent. 

“Oh, just leaning over the bows, to 
watch the sunset,” she answerd, with 
what she hoped was calm indifference. 

Her voice was anything but calm, 
though. Mrs. General looked at her 
anxiously, at Stanway with severity. 
Stanway’s hawk-like face was flushed 
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a little; his eyes, too, were bright. 
Poor Mrs. General, in all her comfort- 
able, buxom life, had never heard the 
imperative summons of the sea, the 
call it gives to those whose ears are at- 
tuned to hear and, hearing, heed. 
Wherefore, Mrs. General drew con- 
clusions of her own sort. Moreover, 
she approved. 

“Anyway,” she said cosily, “you 
look as if you had been having a won- 
derfully good time. Now sit down, 
dear, and let Mr. Stanway get you a | 
cup of tea. You’ll find it very —”’ 

What she would find it, Aileen 
never knew. Her eyes had sought 
those of Stanway, in one look of utter 
consternation. Tea! After that 
magical half-hour that they had spent. 
together! She drew in one long, long 
breath; and Stanway, quite unthink- 
ingly, copied the breath. And Mrs. 
General, watching, drew yet more con- 
clusions. Her manner to Aileen be- 
came quite unctuous with its efforts to 
express hercomprehension. Poor Mrs. 
General! Her very benevolence was 
an index of her limitations. 

Refusing tea, Aileen murmured an 
excuse, and went down to her cabin. 
It was a relief to her that she met no 
one on her way, a relief when she had 
locked her door and flung herself upon 
her bed. Her clasped hands were 
pressed across her eyes, shutting out 
the light; but nothing could shut out 
the memory of the dazzle and the glit- 
ter, of the fierce excitement of the rising 
wind, the flying spray; above all, of 
the knowledge that, just on a line with 
where she stood, the giant ship was cut- 
ting her way into the measureless, 
trackless sea, cleaving her passage 
through the plastic, pulsing waters 
whieh would part before her, and close 
in again behind, leaving no mark to 
show where the monster ship, ripe 
product of the best thought of the ages, 
had scarred their surface and gone on 
her way. Aileen was an atom on the 
ship, the ship an atom on the restless 
sea. Just such human beings as 
Aileen had built the ship, mastered 
the sea. And the sea, unheeding, 
let them pass and quietly closed in the 
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gap behind their keel. And this quiet 
and impassive tolerance of their pass- 
ing was the thing which human beings 
vaunted as their mastery. Like some 
men who, giving temporary wills their 
way, yet ended with a total dominance. 

ileen lay very still, when that 
thought came upon her. 

A moment later, though, it vanished 
in renewed excitement. The sun had 
been dropping towards the clouds low 
in the westward, when Stanway had 
sent her to her room to get her heavy 
coat and scarf. He had been waiting 
for her on the stairs, had led the way 
out on deck and forward till they 
reached the rail that parts the prome- 
nade from the forecastle. A word to 
the seaman on guard opened the little 
gate. Together, Stanway and Aileen 
passed through, and, with their pass- 
ing, the memory of the world who 
drink tea and live in deck chairs fell 
away from them. 

The wind was blowing sharply as, 
hand in hand like children, they ran up 
across the deck, scrambled over the 
low barrier midway in their course, and 
then staggered on more slowly, forward, 
upward, until port and starboard rails 
met before them, and, blown and 
breathless, they halted in the peak. 

Far, far astern, the sun was setting, 
scarlet, in a bed of copper and sulphur 
clouds. Above, the bits of scattered 
cloud showed rosy pink against the 
darkening blue. And the spanless 
arch of darkening blue swept over them, 
over the infinite sea, over: the finite 
ship, over the two human atoms, man 
and woman, in her bows, 
swept over them to lose itself in the 
other infinite, the line where sea met 
sky, somewhere so far ahead of them 
that it was beyond the brain of man to 
grasp the level distance. Out of level 
distance swept the world-old, world- 
encircling wind. Under their bows, 
the cut waves parted, hissing and came 
flying up far, far above them, to fall 
again in mimic rainbows, gay with the 
glory of the setting sun, buoyant with 
the utter joyousness of the uncon- 
quered sea. 

And together, where ship and sea 


‘the same sun, buffeted 
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were meeting, where before them lay 
nothing but the trackless deep, lit by 
by the same 
breeze, wetted with the same salt spray, 
filled and thrilled and throbbing with 
the same sense of majesty: there stood 
the two of them, Stanway and Aileen, 
alone together and facing out across 
the pathless plain before them. 

That night, when he came to dinner, 
Stanway’s black studs were missing. 

All that evening, however, Aileen 


was invisible, nor could he find her, 


search as he would. He did not take 
the trouble to look down in the dining- 


room which he regarded as the haunt 
of stewards in their off-duty hours. 
For the once, Stanway missed his 
reckoning. Not a steward was to be 
seen; but, in one corner, Aileen and 
Mrs. General, with Grieg beside them, 
were passing the evening in unbroken 
silence. 
Clode was at the piano, playing. 
CHAPTER VIII 
EXT day, Fate, disguised as 
N weather, intervened in any 
plans which might have been 
maturing in the brains of 
Clode and Stanway. There was a 
sharp little storm during the night, 
the storm which had been brewing in 
the glories of the sunset. Its practical 
outcome was a trifle inglorious to 
certain human beings on the Beatic; 
and when Aileen, invigorated by her 
violent tubbing and by the extra 
ozone of the morning, stepped out 
of her cabin, she was met by Revdash 
long-faced, but with mirth lurking in 
the corners of his keen blue eyes. 
*“You’re looking in fine trim, this 
morning, Miss Warburton. You liked 
the grapes that Mr. Grieg was send- 
ing? That kind doesn’t get taken to 
the tables; they’re just special ones for 
the chief steward’s pets. He sent 
some into Sixty-five; but poor Mr. 
Clode is very sick, this morning, very 
sick. He’s lying quiet now, and I 
hope the worst is over. Oh, that’s all 
right.”” For Aileen laid a warning fin- 
ger on her lip, and pointed express- 
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ively at the opposite door. “They 
never pay much attention to outside 
things, when they are feeling as he 
seems to be. But that other gentle- 
man, the one with the black edgings 
in number Seventy-six, he wanted you 
to be told he had a little headache this 
morning, from using his eyes too late, 
last night.”” Haydock, speaking, de- 
livered himself of a portentous wink. 
““Tf he feels better and able to bear the 
light on deck, he hopes he’ll find you 
out there at noon.”’ 

Aileen, passing on her way, pondered 
the message with some degree of care. 
Of course, something had to be al- 
lowed for the impressive fashion in 
which it was Haydock’s joy to give a 
message. Nevertheless, she saw no 
reason that Stanway should be send- 
ing a message to her in any case. 
They had made no plan for the morn- 
ing. Planless, there was no sense in 
seeking to engage her for any hour that 
suited him. On ship, one took one’s 
chances, dropping into the next deck 
chair when it happened to be vacant. 
Surely Stanway knew the game well 
enough to realize he must play it 
quite according to the code. In spite 
of the allowed margin of Haydock, 
Aileen, going down to breakfast, was 
conscious of a dim sense of disappoint- 
ment in Stanway. 

Twenty-four hours earlier, it would 
not have mattered in the least to her 
if Stanway had broken all the laws of 
society ashore and afloat. Up to that 
time, he had been to her a mere autom- 
aton, a stopgap, a presentable being 
who talked platitudes and played 
bridge. Then, all at once, he had 
showed the human being shut inside of 
the machine, and her indifference had 
been broken across with glimmerings 
of liking, a liking that had mastered 
her completely while they had stood 
together in the bow, sharing the glory 
of wind and sea, of sky and sunset. 
After that experience, she had scarcely 
looked for him to be banal quite so 
soon. The reversion to type was too 
sudden to be altogether pardonable. 
And the excuse of eyes! Bah! Why 
could n’t the man confess the ignoble 


truths of his digestion, and be done 
with it? 

To Aileen, the rolling of the ship was 
the merest child’s play, compared to 
the storms she had encountered. She 
had been quite astonished at the sub- 
stance of Haydock’s bulletins. Her 
astonishment increased, as she went 
into the dining-room. Two other 
women were at the tables, and there 
was a conspicuous thinning of the 
ranks of men. Her own table was to- 
tally deserted; and her amused dis- 
gust at the narrow limits of human 
courage was increased by a lusty hail 
from a Sedalian, seated just inside 
the door, — 

“Wa’al! Tl bet on you, every 
time!” 

For an instant, Aileen’s chin rose. 


Then she laughed out irrepressibly. 


Why not? Incense was sweet to her, 
no matter whose the hand that placed 


the joss-sticks; and the foularded 


women apparently had joined the in- 
visible majority. Besides, the man 
meant well; and one could be decent 
without committing one’s self to any- 
thing particular thereby. At least, 
that had always been Aileen’s theory. 
She reckoned without knowledge of 
her Sedalian, and she nodded in gra- 
cious acceptation of his tribute. 
Notwithstanding her solitude, Aileen 
made a plenteous breakfast. Then, 
after an instant’s hesitation, she went 
to her cabin for a novel. It would be 
good, she told herself, to have a long, 
restful morning in her deck chair, 
reading and drearning and sorting out 
the plans which she had left, half- 
formed, at sailing, secure in the leisure 
of her voyage to fill them out far more 
satisfactorily than she could have done 
in the flurry of her hasty departure. 
And her novels! She had brought a 
round dozen of them on board, just 
the books which she had missed read- 
ing and longed to know. She had won- 
dered if she had laid in a sufficient 
quantity of them to keep her busy 
throughout her lonely voyage. She 
smiled a little now, as she ran her fin- 
ger across their accusing backs. She 
had read seven chapters of the first one, 
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ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


her first day out; but, for the life of 
her, she could not now recall 
those seven chapters were all about. 
She smiled again, as she looked at her 
workbag. She had told Marie to put 
it within easy reach, for she would 
need it constantly. It hung exactly 
in the spot where Marie had placed it. 
The wrinkles around the drawingstrings 
were permanent and draggy. 

Aileen shook her head. Her cross- 
ing was turning into anything at all 
but the lonely thing she had fore- 
shadowed. It was all the fault of 
Mrs. General. If only she had re- 
mained sitting at table with her friend 
of the untrammelled manners! Then 
she would not have been wondering 
what Stanway wanted to talk about 
that noon. Still, there was Clode. 
And Grieg. And the Sedalian. And, 
anyway, she would have one good 
morning wholly to herself. Her fin- 
gers shut upon the second book in line, 
not the first one with the seven forgot- 
ten chapters. Then, after an instant’s 
hesitation, she hung the workbag on 
her arm. Thus accoutred, she betook 
herself up to the boat deck. 

By eleven o’clock, and the advent of 
broth, Miss Aileen Warburton was fast 
coming to the conclusion that she was 
badly bored, very, very badly. As a 
matter of pure theory, it is a restful 
thing to be afloat upon the broad At- 
lantic, with nothing to do but cultivate 
the flower-patch of one’s brain. Asa 
matter of pure theory, any woman of 
gentle birth and average education 
and thirty years’ experience of life 
should find herself an adequate com- 
panion for a seven-day crossing. In 
point of fact, Miss Aileen Warburton 
was finding herself, her novel, and her 
needlework a horrid bore, especially 
after the past three or four days, when 
_ she had not been left to herself for a 

single hour. Moreover, with the swift 
crystallization of human groups on 
shipboard, Aileen found herself looking 
on her shipmates outside her little 
circle as one looks on aliens of another 
land and tongue. She did not even 
trouble herself to watch them, as they 
passed her chair. Her mind retained 


what 
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its self-sufficiency; but her whole heart 
cried out for Stanway with his plati- 
tudes, for motherly Mrs. General, for 
Clode, albeit Clode was domineering 
and, just now and then, a little trucu- 
lent. It was a positive relief when the 
broth-laden deck steward approached 
her chair. At least he had been offi- 
cially tangent to her customary circle. 

Five minutes later, she set her empty 
cup down on the deck with a sudden 
thump and clatter, wriggled out of 
her chair, and walked off down the 
deck. One or two other women, who 
had so far recovered as to struggle up 
on deck, gazed after her with exceed- 
ingenvy. It must be good to feel up to 
walking so carelessly as that, on such 
a day, especially in such clothes, they 
told each other. But then, somebody 
had said that Miss Warburton had 
crossed before. Maybe, next time, 
they themselves would stand it better. 
What was she? An American? Her 
clothes looked it. But how plain they 
were! Somebody said she had a maid 
on board. Oh, yes, the passenger list. 
Well, it must be good to be able to go 
across, whenever one cared, and not be 
seasick; better to have such gowns, 
and a maid to care for them. But 
where was the tall, dark man who gen- 
erally walked with her? Was he her 
cousin, or only just — 

beau,”’ another voice said con- 
clusively. 

Aileen, passing, heard. Her color 
came, and she went back and sat down 
in her deck chair with a bump. Walk- 
ing was like all the rest of it, a bore; 
especially. walking alone. It empha- 
sized the fact that one was mark for 
gossip. And, if Stanway came on 
deck, at noon, and found her without 
Mrs. General, people would gosssip all 
the more. 

The thought vexed Aileen, made her 
resentful. Of course, it was none of 
their business what she did so long as 
she behaved herself according to her 
own inherited notions of good manners. 
And yet, like all nice women, Aileen 
hated gossip, hated to feel herself its 
target. Besides, Stanway, a marked 
man in himself, was bound to be ren- 
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dering her a bit conspicuous. Per- 
haps she best would go down to her 
own cabin, and so forestall the danger 
that might come with his appearing. 
Only it was so stuffy down below. 
Even while she hesitated, she was slid- 
ing back into her deck chair. 

Where Miss Aileen Warburton was 
concerned, the deck steward was all 
eyes. Other women might flap and 
wiggle to their heart’s content. Until 
she was rolled into a cocoon, he was 
blind to their needs and their man- 
ceuvres. Now, stepping to Aileen’s 
chair, he straightened down her rug 
_ began deftly folding it about 

er. 

“Miss Warburton?” 

The deck steward paused, her lifted 
heels in the hollow of his hand. With- 
out turning his head to look, he was 
well aware that the voice belonged to 


no one of Miss Aileen Warburton’s- 


little circle. Tentatively he stayed 
his hand, waiting to see what answer 
she would make. 

Aileen looked up. The snubbiest- 
nosed Sedalian stood before her, his 

laid cap in his hand, and his nice, 
oud untutored admiration for her in 
his honest eyes. 

The eyes were irresistible. Wonder- 
ing what on earth the man could be 
wanting of her, Aileen yet realized that 
she could no more have repulsed him 
than she could have pushed away a 
friendly dog. 

“Yes,” she said, and few of her 
home acquaintances would have recog- 
nized the voice as hers. 

“Don’t think I mean to be rude 
about it,” the Sedalian said directly. 
“My name is Price, you know; and 
we have been watching you, all the 
morning. It’s not often you are 
alone; we wondered if you would n’t 
like to join us in a game of shuffle- 
board.” 

There was no hesitation in his ac- 
cent, no self-consciousness. Neither 
was he brutally direct in telling her 
how he had realized her boredom and 
come to her rescue. Instead, his 
little speech had been full of all manner 
of small reservations, delicate, yet 


crude. Back of it all, too, was the re- 
spect in the man’s accent, the admira- 
tion in hiseyes. With Aileen’s muffled 
heels still balanced in his cupped 
hands, the deck steward held his 
breath. He knew Aileen; ex- 
ected to see Price, the Sedalian, ob- 
iterated before his very eyes. Instead 
he quite forgot his manners: and 
dropped his jaw in stupefaction. 

“Thank you, Mr. Price. It would 
be very nice, unless I am too stupid,” 
she was saying gravely. ‘You think 
you could teach me? Your brother 
and his daughter will make up the 
four? Never mind the bag, Steward. 
Just roll it up inside the rug.” And, 
sliding out of her deck chair, Aileen 
smiled and nodded at the astounded 
steward, then walked off down the deck 
at the Sedalian’s side. 

Really, it was very good of you to 
ask me,” she said to the assembled 
group, as she took her driver. “I ap- 
pear to be the only seaworthy person 
of my own party, and I was growing 
very lonesome. What do you do? 
Just poke the thing on one of those 
numbered places?” 

From the Sedalian explanations, de- 
livered in a trio, it appeared that one 
did poke the thing, and then leave it 
to Father Neptune’s somewhat un- 
reliable mercies whether it remained on 
one of the numbered places or no; or, 
indeed, whether it hit any of them at 
all. With the ship rolling intermit- 
tently, it was somewhat difficult to cal- 
culate upon the chances of knocking 
the paint from the side wall of the 
smoking-room, or of landing inglor- 
iously in the scuppers underneath the 
life-boats. Twice, indeed, the latter 
fate befell Miss Warburton; and she 
had the consequent mortification of 
seeing Price, who was forty plus and 
stout withal, wallowing beneath a life- 
boat in frantic efforts to recover her 
errant property. And Miss Warbur- 
ton, looking on, felt that she would 
better hold her peace and take things 
as they came. It would be impos- 
sible to apologize, without becoming 
too specific. | 

(To be continued) 
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THE PASSING OF SIR JOHNSTON 
FORBES-ROBERTSON 
By PERCY E. B. ALEXANDER 


{HE following words, survivors 
of the days of classicism, are 
engraved on the door leading 

to the room of philosophy at Edin- 

burgh University: “In this world the 
greatest thing is man; in man the 

greatest thing is mind.” 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson con- 
tradicts this statement, saying to all 
mankind: “In this world the greatest 
thing is man; in man the greatest 
thing is soul.” Night after night, 
during the recent performances of 

“Hamlet” at the Shubert Theater, I 

listened as this eminent actor declaimed 

those peerless lines: 
of work is man! how noble in reason! 
how infinite in faculty! in form and 
moving, how express and admirable! 
in action how like an angel! in appre- 
hension how like a God!”’ They be- 
came to me not the words uttered by 

Hamlet, the player, but the words 

uttered by Forbes-Robertson, the man. 

They ring with the conviction of 

reality because the listener knows that 

they come from the soul of a great 
man, who in them is sounding, un- 
wittingly, the very key-note of his 


eminence and power. No_ word- 


grouping could picture with greater | 


nicety the man from the depths of 
whose soul the melancholy Prince of 
Denmark has been given a new and 


“What a piece 


lasting birth on the English-speaking 
I say lasting because true art 
never dies. The creator may pass 
away, but his art lives, and will con- 
tinue to live as long as there are human 


stage. 


hearts to receive it. 

With Sir Johnston Forbes-Robert- 
son there is no separating the actor 
from the individual; the actor is great 
As either 
not 


because the man is great. 
the man who knows 
seems! He brings to his art only 
the genuine. He portrays the noblest 
passions of life because he has the 
capacity to suffer the noblest experi- 
ences of life. He steps into the role of 
Hamlet as naturally as an eagle glides 
into the air. His portrayal of the 
ghost-haunted Dane is, perhaps, his 
greatest achievement; so famed be- 


he is 


cause of the great scope for that soul 


element which is as subtle, as inde- 
finable, but as real and compelling as 
the great forces of the universe. 

The attention of the theater is in- 
stantly caught and held bound by the 
figure of the sable-robed Prince. An 
atmosphere of insufferable gloom, of 
impending woe, pervades his entire 
being, and his whole person, whether 
active or still, is eloquent of the noble 
passion within. It is this radiance of 
power and personality, that manifests 


itself even in silence, which enables 
295 
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Forbes-Robertson to essay a role that 
he has in years long since out-dis- 
tanced. Indeed, if he were playing 
from age qualifications only he would 
have left Hamlet thirty years ago. 
Forbes-Robertson is, alas, no longer 
a young man. His sixty-one years are 
faithfully recorded in his face, and 
are reflected in that slight shrinking 
of the stature that accompanies one’s 
declining years. He is about five feet 
nine inches tall. His height is en- 
hanced by an unusually slender build, 
and by the footlights that act with 
certain physical attributes as the mag- 
nifying glass when held between the 
eye and the printed page. As Ham- 
let he towers with the emotion of 
great passages almost to grandeur, and 
his black garments heighten the illu- 
sion by their clinging folds. In 
“Cesar and Cleopatra,’ however, 
where he dresses entirely in white, and 
“carries the weight of the world upon 
his shoulders” he preserves his natural 
carriage, and is not noticeably tall. 
His face is angular, with prominent 
jaw-bones; a large, mobile and ex- 
pressive mouth exposing when smiling 
or talking a full sweep of large, strong 
teeth. His nose is bold, with a deli- 
cate moulding in harmony with his 
general slimness. His black hair, al- 
ready sprinkled with the “snows of 
yesterday,” is worn curled over a high, 
clear brow and parted down the back 
of his head. 

In repose his face is stamped with 
extreme sadness, and in smiling is 
little less than a happyfied sadness. 
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A boyish twinkle still gleams in his 
light blue eyes. His features reflect 
that greatness of heart and mind that 
suggests, in certain poses, the face of 
Abraham Lincoln. His gait is stately, 
dignified and rhythmic, even in ex- 
cited, violent action. 

As Hamlet, Forbes-Robertson uses 
no facial make-up, and wears his own 
hair. The simplicity of his dress 
serves to reenforce the sincerity of his 
interpretation. His suit of “sable 
black,” is relieved only by a heavy 
chain of silver placed around his neck, 
and by the sword trappings by his 
side. He wears a single seal ring 
upon the third finger of his left hand. 
His pale and singularly classical face is | 
emphasized by the sobriety and dig- 
nity of his apparel. This dress is pre- 
served throughout the play, except in 
the grave-digging scene, where he 
wears a rich black coat and hood 
edged with brown fur. 

The most asserting quality of Forbes 
Robertson’s Hamlet is the spirit- 
uality with which he invests the char- 
acter, a spirituality to which Hamlet 
is a prey; that he is incapable of 
analyzing, a poetic spirit turned to 
melancholy, the roseate hues of whose 
life are sobered by one bitter experi- 
ence. The dreadful secret of his 
uncle’s guilt, imparted by the ghostly 
visitation of a murdered father, cou- 
pled with the burning shame of his 
mother’s impiety, clings like the Alba- 
tross about his neck, bowing his head 
to the dust. The dismal halls of 
Elsinore that once did ring merrily — 
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to the music of his noble parents’ love 
are peopled with those grim shadows 
more in number than are “dreamt of 
in your philosophy.” Suspicion that 
his secret is abroad leaps at him from 
every corner and lurks ever in the in- 
flection of the most cherished voice. 

It is in a “‘congregation of vapors” 
that Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet 
dwells. They radiate from his being 
like some subtle ghostly light, infusing 
the hearts of his audience until they 
pulsate to his own passionate intensity, 
and to the over-whelming sincerity 
of his grief. His Hamlet lives; it 
breathes; it makes its irresistible ap- 
peal because it is real. Fervidly 
emotional, he is at all times intellec- 
tual; keen in body and mind — the 
scholar, soldier and philosopher — he 
is withal the princely gentleman pre- 
serving that “‘something dangerous” 
that says to all “Though you can fret 
me you cannot play upon me.”’ 

The manner in which his rapid 
transitions of thought are reflected is 
marvelous. He turns from trust to 
mistrust, from hope to despair, with 
lightning rapidity, and the thought is 
reflected in his whole person, not only 
in his face but in his vigorous physical 
vitality. Itis the motive that one sees 
rather than the thought, so perfectly 
is it reflected. This is convincingly 
portrayed in the strategy scene with 
Ophelia. Bending over the table, 
Ophelia buries her face in her hands, 
and Hamlet yearning towards her 
leans above her and stretches out his 
eloquent hands as if to clasp her to his 


heart, but refrains from doing so as if 
struggling with some invisible bar- 
rier in which she is encased. Into the 
words, “Get thee to a nunnery; why 
wouldst thou be a breeder of sinners?”’ 
is poured all the pity of the brutal in- 
tricacies of life against which he 
would shield this delicate and unsus- 
pecting plant, all his tender hunger for 
that love he must renounce — that he 
would, but cannot express. When he 
sees the unconcealed hand of Polonius 
he approaches Ophelia, and lifting her 
tenderly to her feet peers steadfastly 
into her face, «sk ag in a voice that 
reflects his grow ; suspicion, Where 
is your father?” Then flaming to 
bitter anguish at the lie she tells 
which again brings to his mind with 
cruel emphasis “‘frailty, thy name is 
woman!” he gives vent to his passion 
with “Get thee to a nunnery. Go!” 
The words come as on outlet for some 
inward pain, and they throb with 
pathos, agony and tenderness. The 
sincerity of his love for Ophelia is con- 
vincingly portrayed through the me- 
dium of his wondrously modulated 
voice. Like the rich tones of organ 
music his voice is clear, sonorous, but 
refined, flexible and soft. The per- 
fect elocution is delivered with abso- 
lute ease, and with that magnetic 
quality that makes it profound, sooth- 
ing, compelling and delightful to listen 
to. It is used to great advantage in 
the closet scene, where he is cruel to his 
mother only to be kind. The gentle 
sternness of his rebukes, the heart- 
breaking appeal as he endeavors to 
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reinstate those shattered idols in the 


heart of his noble father’s “most- 
seeming virtuous queen”’ throbs in its 
velvety inflections where caresses and 
rebukes mingle strangely until they 
cannot but break the mother’s heart 
in twain. It is to be regretted that a 
discordant note was struck in this 
scene through the acting of Miss 
Adaline Bourne, who invested Ger- 
trude with an element of coarseness, 
making painfully melodramatic a 
scene which in atmosphere might be 
likened to the leave-taking of King 
Arthur and his heart-broken Guine- 
vere. 

In the grave-digging scene Forbes- 
Robertson’s art is superb. When 
Hamlet learns 
Ophelia is being buried, he huddles in 
pitiful collapse, and is half dragged, 
half carried by Horatio up the incline 
at the rear of the grave. Then, stung 
to the quick by the loud grief of 
Laertes, he throws aside his fur-edged 
hood with an utter abandon of re- 
serve, crying magnificently: “It is I, 
Hamlet the Dane.” Giving way to 
bitter grief, which flames into an in- 
vective passion at the cruelty of 
Laertes, he cries: 


“I loved Ophelia; forty thousand 
brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of 
love, 
Make up my sum.” } 


Magnificent as the acting of Forbes- 
Robertson is throughout, it is supreme 


in the death scene. ‘‘Nothing in his 


that the body of 


9? 


life became him, Like the leaving it. 
There is something of the supernatural, 
something appalling, in the terrible 
reality of it. As the pale young prince 
sits on the throne of his fathers, his 
mission fulfilled, there creeps over his 
rapt, wan face something unearthly asif 
through the mists of disillusion his soul 
had caught a glimpse of the immortal; 
his face is transfigured with that light 
that must have deified the face of the 
dying Maid of Orleans. The hush 
of a great soul’s passing rests upon the 
court. The eternal mystery of death 
silences everything. And the awed 
spectator murmurs in his heart with 
Horatio, 


“Good night, sweet Prince, 
And fights of angels sing thee to 
thy rest! —” | 


In this Hamlet, of course, are conver- 
ged supremely all those qualities which 
for the tack of words we call simply 
the spiritual in Forbes-Robertson. 
But through all his work there runs 
the compelling force of a great throb- 
bing personality. Needless to say, 
this is the motive power of ‘“‘The 
Passing of the Third Floor Back,” 
where the lodgers are at once appalled 
and fascinated by the silent Christ-like 
man who comes into their lives as the 
sun to some dim and foul retreat, dis- 
pelling darkness, instilling light and 
passing as quietly as he had come. 
The same marvelous, still acting is 
felt in “The Light that Failed.”” In 
the last scene of this play the blind 
artist, Dick Helder, is sitting alone in 
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his studio when there is borne through 
the open window the martial strains of 
band music. His body seems borne 
on the strains to joys he can no longer 
witness. His face becomes wondrously 
illuminated. His features shine with 
that light his dull eyes can no longer 
reflect, as, standing erect, he marks 
time with the dying strains. 

In “ Mice and Men” Forbes- Robert- 
son is essentially himself; Mark Am- 
bury, scholar, philosopher, scientist, is 
one with Forbes-Robertson, gentleman, 
scholar and artist. Forbes-Robertson 
merely lends himself to the part. This 
is distinctly a Gertrude Elliot play, 
however, and is one of the few plays 
in ‘the actor’s repertoire peculiarly 
fitted to this beautiful, cameo-like 
actress. In the impetuous, vivacious 
Peggy, Lady Forbes-Robertson puts 
all the beauty of girlhood freedom and 


boundless enthusiasm: It is her finest. 


work, and is a delightful complement 
to the classical art of her talented 
husband. 

Much might be said of Forbes- 
Robertson’s Shylock, andof his Othello. 
Both are as masterful, as distinctly 
individual, and as clear-cut por- 
trayals as his Hamlet. His Shylock 
suggests a high-spirited Arab steed 
quivering under the spurs of its 
tormentor and glorying in the pride of 
its native wildness. His fine aquiline 
features lend themselves to an artisti- 
cally complete disguise. A wild figure 
revealed in rugged picturesqueness 
against the polish of the Venetian 


gentleman, Forbes-Robertson’s Jew is 
a dynamo of nervous energy — the 
smouldering fire within him flaming at 
times into volcanic outbursts of pas- 
sion. It is a terrible and magnificent 
Shylock, invoking sympathy by its 
intensity, compelling admiration by 
its sublime isolation. I shall never 
forget this Shylock’s exit at the close 
of the court-scene. It was the crystal- 
ization of a brilliantly illuminative 
interpretation. As the Jew totters 
feebly away, his spirit crushed and 
broken, his passage at the door 
impeded by Gratiano. Drawing him- 
self to his full height Shylock towers 
above him, holding aloft one elo- 
quent hand, tense, threatening. We 
could not see what leaped into those 
eyes, but Gratiano slinks abashed 
before them, as Shylock passes un- 
molested, to where— “the rest is 
silence.”” Who knows? 
Forbes-Robertson, as I have said, 
is not only a great actor —he is a 
great man. There is nothing in his 
art nobler than his life. He is held 
in great respect by his cast, and their 
attitude towards him recalls Addison’s 
picture of Sir Roger de Coverly and 
his household. It is not uncommon 
during the play to see him standing 
back of the settings talking with his 
players, and helping them kindly and 
graciously. During the second per- 
formance of ‘‘ Hamlet,” an English girl, 
who was taking minor parts in his 
company was unable to leave the 
stage when the actor and his wife were 
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about to acknowledge a curtain call. 
As she attempted to do so she felt 
Forbes-Robertson holding her by her 
dress. When the curtain went up the 
audience discovered a star bowing and 
smiling whom they had previously 
failed to acknowledge. The girl went 
to Forbes-Robertson to apologize, but 
he patted her on the back and dis- 
missed her with a kind word. 

On the closing night of his engage- 
ment Forbes-Robertson sounded a note 
of optimism as clear, hopeful and en- 
couraging as a beacon light on a sea 
of instability and doubt. “The thea- 
ter,” he said, “‘is progressing steadily, 
purposefully and definitely. It is call- 
ing more and more for trained in- 
tellects, for men and women of culture 
and fine discrimination. The time 
was when a man ventured in saying 
that the theater was an educational 
institution, but he would be a bold 
man to-day who would dare to say 


not pass this way again. 


that it is not. The time is coming 
when the theater will be a great state 
institution, an educational necessity. 
We hear much to the effect that the 
motion picture, that the undesirable 
drama is detracting from the legitimate 
drama. This is emphatically not true. 
These plays are not revived. They 
never will be revived. They can in 
no manner shake the firm purpose of 
the great drama. There never will 
come a time when the spoken word, 
extolling the noblest passions of man, 
will not take its place in the ranks of 
the other great arts, painting, sculp- 
ture and music, and be as great as 
any of them.” | 

Sir Johnston Forbes-Robertson will 
He has said 
so. That is enough. But the path 
he has traveled is engraven deep in the 
hearts of his fellow-men. When he 
passed “it was like the ceasing of 
exquisite music.” 
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What the Telephone Map Shows 


56. 23. 
Exchanges , Exchanges 


9.2% 
Places served by 
two companies. 


10.5% 
Exchanges not Bell- 
° or connected. 


VERY dot on the map marks a town where there is a telephone exchange, 
the same sized dot being used for a large city as for a small village. Some 


of these exchanges are owned by the Associated Bell companies and some by 
independent companies. Where joined together in one system they meet the 
needs of each community and, with their suburban lines, reach 70,000 places 


and over 8,000,000 subscribers. 


_ The pyramids show that only a minority 
of the exchanges are Bell-owned, and that 
the greater majority of the exchanges are 
owned by independent companies and 
connected with the Bell System. 


At comparatively few points are there 
two telephone companies, and there are 
comparatively few exchanges, chiefly rural, 
which do not have outside connections. 


One Policy 


One System 


The recent agreement between the 
Attorney General of the United States and 
the Bell System will facilitate connections 
between all telephone subscribers regard- 
less of who owns the exchanges. 


Over 8,000 different telephone companies 
have already connected their exchanges to 
provide universal service for the whole 
country. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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SILVER BLACK FOX 


This elusive aristocrat of the wilds is now turning humble farm folks into 
millionaires. The story of how a borrowed capital of $1,300 grew into $2,000,000 
within seven years sounds fairy-like, but is an absolute fact. 

Silver Black and Patch Fox, Mink, Skunk and other fur-bearing animals are 
being raised successfully in capitivity and at great profit. This can be attested 
to by the United States Federal Gcvernment, the Canadian Government and 
many ranchers. 


Patch Foxes a Great Investment — 
:* The fur of the patch fox has increased in value 150% during the Ee year 
rom one 


and in addition a large number of patch fox litters have contained 
to three silver black pups that have sold for thousands. 


Foxes Easier and Less Expensive To 


Raise Than Cattle 


This company will build ranches, and supply animals on easy terms. Or 
will sell you animals and keep them in the Company’s ranches at actual cost. 


ENORMOUS PROFITS IN FUR RANCHING 


Why Not Own One or More Pairs 
of Patch Foxes ? 


St. Georges Bay Fur Company 


JOURNAL BUILDING 
Telephone, Main 4742 | BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Kerosene tngine 


Wins Immense Success! 


Ready to run when delivered. 
Starts without cranking. One- 
feurth the weight of other en- 
gines. Speed and fuel consump- 
tien under perfect control. Only 
three moving parts. No cams, 


weer —only one profit. Light 
weight saves freight. (55) 


Runs on Common Coal Oil— Cives World’s Cheapest Power 


_ for much less money, does more and better work running on coal 


Only a short time ago this was an unknown engine. To-day over 35,000 “ Detroite” 
are in actual use, giving best and cheapest power ever known. 

The popularity of ‘‘ Detroit ’’ Kerosene Engines is growing ‘of > and bounds. 
Users of this engive don’t worry because gasoline prices are risi Cad oit oi] frequently 
costs 6 cents to 15 cents less per gallon than gasoline. 

The “ Detroit” produces greater power from less fuel than any apse: engine. Rune 
equall wi ay on kerosene, gasoline, alcohol, distillate, etc. 

hy buy a gasoline engine, and pay two prices for fuel, when the s th a Fo » 3 
mplicity, 
power, and convenience are wonderful. Only three moving parts. S and fuel coa- 
sumption under absolute control. Children run it with ease. Mounted on skids — 
portable. Does work of engines weighing four times as muc 


The Amazing “DETROIT” 


From Factory to you—ON TRIAL 


You can order any size “Detroit” Engine from 2 to 20 horse-power, inclusive, os 
15 days’ trial, under an ironclad agreement that we will refund every dollar oe 
us for this engine if you are not abundantly satisfied — you to be the che 
Every engine gets a thorough trial run immediately before leaving factory. Ger tacterg 
— save you from $40 to $200 on the engine you purchase. Every “ Detroit" 
y our entire capital. 


Detroit Engine Book is ‘* The Book of Revelations ’’ 


Send to-day for the Free Book, giving all the news, all the details about this remarkabte 
engine. Tells sll about the most ptnaiem Fh kerosene engine ever built. 


Write Quick foriGrand Introductory Offer 


To the first buyer in every community we wil] make a very special introductery prise 
This limited oe, Quick action is important. Dash off a to-day — on a postal — 
for Free Book and Offer. Address 


Detroit Engine Works, 271 Bellevue Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 


In writing advertizers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 


Oklahoma Pas 918 WN. Wau Wis. 
Omaha, Neb. a. Winnipeg, 


For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the 
one treatment which has stood the severe test 
of time. Administered by medical experts, at the 
Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the F merce Keeley Institutes: 


| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| | 
: 
| 
gears, valves, or sprockets — no 
fuel pump. Overruns its rated | 
berse-power. From maker to | 
i 
e 
| 
@ 
‘ Hot Springs, Ark. 
Dwight, Ill. 
Marion, Ind. 
@ Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 
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SEASHORE LOTS 
CAPE COD 
FALMOUTH HEIGHTS, MASS. 


TWO MILES WATER FRONT 


ONE OF THE FINEST BATHING BEACHES ON |] 
THE NEW ENGLAND COAST 


GOOD BOATING and FISHING 


TITLE GUARANTEED BY COMMONWEALTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Lots $50 and Upward 


Send for free illustrated booklet 


FAIRVIEW LAND CO. 


101 Tremont Street - Boston, Mass. 
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Private Patients 


An Osteopathic Physician will take a few 
private patients into his home. This is a 
eplendid opportunity for invalids and semi- 

javalids requiring special treatment or, for 
nervous patients who need a change. For 
farther information address 


DR. L. LYNN CUTLER, Berlin, N. H. 


WRITE STORIES FOR 
MOVING PICTURE PLAYS 


New, Spare-time Profession for Men 
and Women —QOne Man Makes 
$3500 in Six Months 


Owing to the large number of new 
motion picture theaters which are being 
opened throughout the country, there 
is offered to the men and women of to- 
day, a new profession, namely, that of 
writing moving picture plays. Producers 
are paying from $25 to $150 for each 
scenario accepted, upon which they can 
build a photo play. 


$3500 in Six Months 


As it only requires a few hours’ time 
to construct a complete play you can 
readily see the immense possibilities in 
this work. One man, who gave the idea 
a tryout, writes that he earned $3500 in . 
six months. It is possible for an intelli- 
gent person to meet with equal success. 

One feature of the business, which 
should appeal to every one, is that the 
work may be done at home in spare 
time. No literary ability is required, 
and women have as great an opportunity 
as men. Ideas for plots are constantly 
turning up, and may be put in scenario 
form and sold for a good price. 


Particulars Sent FREE 


Complete particulars of this most in- 
teresting and profitable profession may 
be had FREE OF CHARGE by sending 


a post card to 


Photo-Play Association 
BOX 158 WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Moving Picture Electric 


A portable or a stationary direct-con- 
nected plant which saves you mone 
on your current very ou 

t ad show; for fetes, theatre 
for a tent or ro ction, 


NEW HOTEL WEIRS 


WEIRS, N. H. 


Rooms with or 
without bath. Music, dancing, etc. Ladies’ Or- 


Accommodates 300 guests. 


chestra. June to October. Special rates for June 
and July. Write for Indian Head booklet and 
rates. 


LANCASTER & LANE, Proprietors. 


Biggest Bargain Ever Offered 


IN MAIL ORDER BUSINESS FOR 
BEGINNERS AND OTHERS 


1 — The address of 3 firms who will print your circulars 
(your own copy) free 
2— Addrest y of firm who will print your letterheads free. 


3— How you can get envelopes (your return card) 


printed free. 
ar Address of 50 firms who want commission circulars 
mai 


5 —Ten firms who furnish you free imprint circulars. 
(Your name printed on them. 
6—A big combination of several hundred pa 
magazines in which you can insert your ad at very 
Co Copy of the “Monthly Mail’’ for you, the 
— mail order magazine and m ailing directory. 
my FO of 500 reliable circular mailers with whom you 
Be. exchange and who will help you secure business. 
9 — Copies of Mechanica t,”” the “ Booster” 
magazine, “ Advertising World,” “ Order 
ents’ Magazine,” Circular Mailers’ Digest,” 
er Advocate,” “‘Mail Order Herald” and several ao 
good Mail Order papers. These alone wo 
10 — The address of 7 syndicates in rg you ‘can start 
——T a magazine of your own for $ 
ames of 50 small insert your ad 
for a few cents and mail you copies 
12 — One thousand of our assorted commission circulars, 
which should pay you not less than $10 to $50. 


— — Three hundred names of people who sent us 25¢ 
14— ies of hundreds of circulars and small papers. 
15 — “My Book,” “How you Can Make $50 or Better 


Per Week.” Price $1. 

————— who pay me cash for 
ma 

17 — How you can have your ad inserted in publications 
at less than publisher’s price. 

mation for only 25c. Address 


MELVIN C. CHURCHILL 
Houston, Texas 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 


Produce Flickerless Car- 
N Light Plants rent Cheaper than the Trust 
Neatest 
Outfix 

lamps at prices from 

j j . upward for complete 
4 outfit. Engineuses kero- 
rent at a cost of 2 cents 
alog No. 210 (117) 
i | DETROIT MOTOR CAR UPPLY CO., Detroit, Mich. | 
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At Your Service 


intimate association 
with the many schools and 


colleges in New England, and 
extensive acquaintance with 


the features of each will aid 


us to solve 


That School Problem 


of Yours 


A word of inquiry will bring 
you catalogues, and much 
confidential information. 


ADDRESS 
School Department 


NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
Pope Building - BOSTON, MASS. 
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$OHMER CECILIAN 


is to have a Cecilian 


FA RRAN 
CECILIA 


R PIA 


"ety 
; 


best way to 
feel the spirit of 
enchantment 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON - 


(Cut along this line). 


FARRAND CECILIAN 


Piano in your home , 


SEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston 


Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


Cecir1an PIaNo 

PIANO. 

—~...Vicron TaLxinc Macaine 

—.....Vicror Recorps Name 


Address 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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OF MUSI 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 17, 1914 


Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 
Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble, and String Quartet. The Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
: French, Italian and German. 


Languages 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
Scholarships. A limited number of scholarships in Cceapcaition (Director’s Class) available 1914. 


The free Privileges of lectures, concerts, and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice, and 
appearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable ad- | 
vantages to the music student. 
Offices Open for Registration September 10th | 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO ) 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager Huntington Avenue, Boston 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK 
Director 


Amateur Photographers: Do You Know 
‘WHAT CAN BE 


WHAT CAN BE 
DONE WITH A DONE WITH AN 
HIGH-SPEED ANASTIGMAT 


HAND CAMERA? PHOTO LENS? 


NOT UNLESS YOU ARE FULLY INFORMED ON 


GOERZ CAMERAS 


ANY COMMERCIAL PHOTOG Goerz Le 
of his craft. They give the amateur the professional eons Bg which he is constantly striving. 


Goers Cameras are 
Pocket Tenax to the 5 x 7 models of the Ango and Manufoc Tenax. A full stock of Goerz 
Cameras is kept by 


PINKHAM & SMITH COMPANY, “37SromrieLp streer.’ BOSTON 


Ask them for a Goerz Catalog or write direct to 


C. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL COMPANY 


317 EAST 34TH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In writing advertisers please mention NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE 
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Books by 


ANNA CHAPIN RAY. 


On BOARD 
the BEATIC 


AA CIUPIN RAY 


A WOMAN WITH A PURPOSE 


““A romance of tense interest, and yet it gives 
opportunity for Miss Ray to reveal her stron 
sympathetic attitude toward problems which only the 
most delicate of di oe | can solve without an open 
rupture between husband and wife.”— SrrinGFIELD 


$1.25 net. 


OVER THE QUICKSANDS 
A striking story of social life in Quebec, 


handled in a masterful manner. 
**Many intense situations and not a little dramatic 


force in the way in which the story is developed.” —Nrw 
Times. 
$1.35 net. 


FICTION 


ON BOARD THE BEATIC 


A skilfully woven romance of a trip across the Atlantic. 
“There are many incidents of interest, and the details of life on board a modera 
liner are graphically described.’ 


With frontispiece. 


— LEDGER. 


$1.30 net. 
THE BRENTONS 


A careful and sympathetic story of a popular young rector who 
gives up the pulpit for the laboratory. 
“A striking novel dealing with a tremendously vital question and a serious aad 
notable piece of work .”— REPUBLICAN. 


With frontispiece. 


$1.25 net. 


BY THE GOOD SAINTE ANNE 


in the romantie 
the local color 
ed her present- 


“No one who has ever made a sta 
city of Quebec can fail to be charmed 
of the place with which Miss Ray has 
day story.”— New Press. 


$1.30 net. 


THE BRIDGE BUILDERS 


**Into the plot is woven very skilfully an account 
of the last days and fall of the great structure across 
the St. Lawrence above Quebec.”— Boston Goss. 


$1.35 net. 


BOOKS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


THE TEDDY BOOKS 


~6vols. Illustrated. $1.30 net, 


1. Teddy: Her Book. 
2. Phebe: Her Profession. 
3. Teddy: Her Daughter. 
4. Nathalie’s Chum. 
5. Ursula’s Freshman. 
6. Nathalie’s Sister. 
**Miss Ray th hi derstand le, 
in ar, stories full the tite aad 
un of the average boy or girl. Her characters are ex- 
tremely natural with their disappointments, faults and 
failures, as well as their successes and virtues.” — Bos- 
ton JOURNAL. 


THE BUDDIE BOOKS 


Buddie: The Story of a Boy. 
Buddie At Gray Buttes Camp 
The Responsibilities of Buddie. 


A popular series of boys’ books, dealing with a real live boy and 
his adventures; the teachings are wholesome and the characters natural 


and earnest. 


> Fully illustrated. 8vo. $1.30 net, each. 


THE SIDNEY BOOKS 


6 vols. Illustrated. 12mo. $1.30 net, each. 
1. Sidney: Her Summer on the S&. 
wrence. 
2. Janet: Her Winter in Quebec. 
3. Day: Her Year in New York. 
4. Sidney at College. 
5. Janet at Odds. 
6. Sidney: Her Senior Year. 


**Anna Chapin Ray has often essayed with suecess 
the difficult task of writing fiction for girls, and here are 
more of her stories, characterized by clever dialogue, 
lively portraiture, and stirring adventure. The illus- 
pa are much above the average.”— Vocus, New 

ork. 


uy Little, Brown & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Send For 
Catalog 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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BELIEVE we must all admit that deep 
breathing is a very desirable practice. 
Furthermore, we know it to be a fact that 
not one person in twenty, or perhaps one 
person in a hundred, really breathes deeply. 
Every physician can verify the statement 
that we are daily called upon to prescribe 
drugs for ailments that owe their cause 
directly to insufficient and improper breath- 
ing—Oxygen Starvation. 
Breathing is the Vital Force of Life. 


Every muscle, nerve cell, in fact every fibre — 


of our body, is directly dependent upon the 
air we breathe. Health, Strength and 
Endurance are impossible without well-oxy- 
genated blood. The food we eat must 
combine with abundant oxygen before it 
can become of any value to the body. 
Breathing is to the body what free draught 
is to the steam boiler. Shut off the draught, 
and you will kill your fire, no matter how 


-excellent coal you use. Similarly, if you 


breathe shallowly, you must become anzemic, 
weak and thin, no matter how carefully 
you may select your diet. 

I might continue indefinitely to cite ex- 
amples of the great physiological value of 
deep breathing. For instance, it is a well- 
known fact that worry, fear, and intense 
mental concentration practically paralyze 
the breathing muscles. This depressing 
condition can be entirely overcome through 
conscious deep breathing. 

The main benefit of physical exercise lies 
in the activity it gives the lungs. What we 
term “lack of healthful exercise” in reality 
means insufficient lung action. Exercise 
that does not compel vigorous deep 
breathing is of little real value. Unfor- 
tunately, few persons have the strength 
and endurance to exercise violently enough 
to stir the lungs into rapid action. This is 
especially true of women and also of men 
who have permitted their muscles to become 
weak. Common sense, therefore, dictates 
that the lungs should be exercised independ- 
ently through deep breathing gymnastics. 


DEEP BREATHING 


By D. O. Harell, 


_key to constitutional strength. It shows 


- worth ten times the small price demanded. 


Unfortunately, few persons have the 
slightest conception of what is really meant 
by deep breathing. In fact, few physicians | 
thoroughly understand the act. Ask a 
dozen different physical instructors to define 
deep breathing, and you will receive a dozen 
different answers. One tells you it means 
the full expansion of the chest, another 
tells you it means abdominal breathing, the 
third declares it means diaphragmatic 
breathing, and so on. | “a 

Recently there has been brought to my 
notice a brochure on this important subject 
of respiration, that to my knowledge for the 
first time really treats the subject in a thor- 
oughly scientific and practical manner. I 
refer to the booklet .entitled ‘‘ Deep Breath- 
ing,” by Paul von Boeckmann, R.S. In 
this treatise, the author describes proper 
breathing, so that even the most uninformed 
layman can get a correct idea of the 
act. The booklet contains a mass of 
common sense teachings on the subject 
of Deep Breathing, and “Internal Exer- 
cise.” The author has had the courage 
to think for himself, and to expose: the 
weaknesses in our modern systems of 
physical culture. f 

I believe this booklet gives us the real 


us plainly the danger of excessive exercise, 

that is, the danger of developing the external 

body at the expense of the internal body. | 
The author’s arguments are so logical it is 

self-evident that his theories must be based 

upon vast experience. Personally, I know 

that his teachings are most profoundly 

scientific and thoroughly practical, for I 

have had occasion to see them tested with 

a number of my patients. 

The booklet to which I refer can be 
obtained upon payment of ten cents in coin 
or stamps by addressing Dr. von Boeckmann 
directly at 1957 Tower Bldg., 110 W. 40th 
St., New York. The simple exercises he 
describes therein are in themselves well 
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THE OIL THAT GETS YOU THERE 


No grade too steep, no road too sandy, when 
you lubricate with 


(olarine 


Polarine oil keeps your motor in first-class condition. 
Least carbon, least friction —— best compression, best mileage — 
with Polarine, the standard oil for all motors. 


At all garages and dealers Use Socony Motor Gasoline 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


NEW YORK ALBANY 
BUFFALO BOSTON 
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Black Rock Estates, Cohasset 


The patrons of the South Shore, especially those of the Nan- 
tasket peninsula, are showing great interest in the sub-division 
known as the Black Rock Estates. 


The Bonelli-Adams Company, of New York and Boston, who 
purchased from Edwin H. Pope a tract of twenty-six acres of land 
fronting on Jerusalem Road and Forest Avenue, has kept these 
estates up to the high standard that Cohasset has always known. 
They have gone to such a great expense in building roads to compare 
favorably with any in this section, that the motorist uses Black 
Rock Road in preference to the lower end of Forest Avenue. 


The general manager, Edward H. Bonelli, deserves great credit 
in bringing to the shore-loving public this beautifully wooded 
tract, situated on the highest shore point between Boston and 
Provincetown. Here the business man, wearied from the heat 
of the city, can locate at Nantasket prices, yet still retain the sur- 
rounding of culture and refinement known only to Cohasset. 


Most of the lots have an excellent view of the broad Atlantic, 
Boston harbor and the Nantasket peninsula, and the Black Rock 
bathing beach is practically at the feet of every cottager on the 
tract. 


The Hingham Water Company is now laying water pipe 
through the property, and with the Green Hill trolley line within 
three minutes distance, the residences have all the conveniences 
of the city. 


Besides the half dozen cottages that the Company is building 
to sell or to lease, the following purchasers have either built, or 
are building: Mrs. Elizabeth Fritzsche of Brookline, Miss Lenora 
McComiskey of the Back Bay, Miss Elizabeth Kiggen of Dedham, 
Mr. James F. Doherty of Brighton, Mr. James D. White of Boston, 
Mr. H. G. Tucker of Avon, Mr. Arthur Mulvey of Cohasset and 
Rufus K. Mulford of Philadelphia. 


For particulars, address BONELLI-ADAMS COMPANY, telephone 1361 
Main, 60 State Street, Boston; 200 Fifth Avenue, New York; and Jerusalem 
Road, Cohasset. 
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GRANLIDEN HOTEL — Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
At the Gateway of the White Mountains 


On the Ideal Tour. Fine Golf Course. Saddle Horses. Tennis. Boating. Fishing as good, if not the best 
in New England. Fine Motoring, etc. Accommodates three hundred guests. Opens June 17; closes October 12. 
ood Orchestra. Six cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and 5 Madison Avenue, New York City; after June 1, | 
ke Sunapee, N. H. Under same management as Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass. ‘ok 


HOTEL ASPINWALL — Lenox, Mass. 
In the heart of the famous Berkshires. 


One of the most fashionable and attractive resort :in this country. Lenox Golf Club a quarter mile from 
no . one of the best eighteen-hole courses in New England. Saddle Horses. Tenn ood livery. Fine 
motoring, etc. Accommodates five hundred guests. Good orchestra. Opens June 25; pe ml October 12. On the 


deal T Tour. Two cottages to rent for the season. Write for circular. 


— 
W. W. BROWN, to June 1, Hotel Manhattan, 42d Street and Madison Anca, New York City. After June 1, 
— snox, Mass. Under same management AS Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. 
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HEROES OF THE TROJAN WA a AX 


THE TROJAN WAR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 

woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 


final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the neorery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her Grecian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is, 
but one event out of thousands which ar’ fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath's History World 


i, We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 

only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your name and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives: her sup- 
port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
#Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 


down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46, Page Booklet FREE 


We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your pait to_buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
§ Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real: 
living men and women, and abows*them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 


fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. 


ia WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
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140 So. Dearborn 
CHICAGO, 
Please tail, free, 46 pa 


sample booklet of Ridpath’@ 
History of the World. containg 


particulars of your special offer 


We guarantee our readers from fraudulent advertising 
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